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PREFACE. 



The permanent place now accorded the school celebrations of 
the birthdays of famous authors has created a positive need 
for suitable material gathered into compact shape. Every 
library is not equipped with biography, criticism, and complete 
works of our standard writers ; few teachers have time to 
hunt through volumes close at hand. 

Our ** Authors* Birthdays No. i" contained twenty-five 
programs, distributed in the following manner : Longfellow, 
five ; Bryant, four ; Hawthorne, three ; Holmes, three ; 
Shakespeare, four ; Burns, three ; Dickens, three, — for pri- 
mary, grammar, high-school, and advanced classes. Added to 
the selections for reading, recitation, essays, debates, criticism, 
etc., were various side-lights thrown out upon music and art. 
Portraits and sketches illustrated the text. 

The scheme proving directly helpful and stimulating, the 
present set of *' Twenty-five Programs No. 2" is brought out 
in the same spirit. Scott, Milton, Lowell, Irving, Whittier, 
Tennyson, and Emerson are the chosen names, which, added 
to those in ** Authors' Birthdays No. i," round out a repre- 
sentative list of English and American men of letters. 

The attention of those using these two numbers (7 and 8) of 
our series for ** Brightening the Schoolroom," is called to the 
preceding issues by the same writer : '* How to Celebrate 
Arbor Day in the Schoolroom," giving the origin of Arbor 
Day, hints on tree-planting, special exercises, recitations and 
songs, pink-rose drill, and programs ; " WASkiiNGTON's Birth- 
day," a collection of patriotic exercises, declamations, recita- 
tions, drills, etc.; '* Spring and Summer School Celebra- 
tions," which contains 160 pages for Easter, May Day, Memo- 
rial Day, Fourth of July, and Closing Exercises ; " New 
Fancy Drills and Marches," original, fresh, unique drills, 
songs, action pieces, and marches; "Thanksgiving and 
Christmas," with additional selections for autumn exercises ; 
New Year and Midwinter Exercises," quotations, authors' 
birthdays, recitations, etc. 

Besides these ample collections for special days we have 
begun a series of leaflets of single plays and programs. 
Those now in readiness are : 

** A Visit from Mother Goose," by Belle L. Davidson, a 
Christmas Entertainment for primary children. (Appropriate 
also for any other occasion.) 

** At the Court of King Winter," by Lizzie M. Hadley. 
A Christmas play for mixed grades, simple but effective cos- 
tumes, clever speeches, familiar tunes. 

** Arbor Day Program No. i," by Alice M. K?llogg. 
Material for a complete program for mixed grades — music, 
recitations, dialogues, exercises, hints on tree-planting, etc. 

" Mother Nature's Festival," by Mrs. S. E. Ware. An 
attractive entertainment for 30 or more primary children. 

E. L. Kellogg & Co. 
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Program No. i. 

{Complete. Mixed Grades.) 
Whittier's Birthday. 

1. Opening song, "My Birthday." 

2. Reading, " The Quaker Poet." 

3. Recitation of " Poets' Greetings." 

4. Singing of " The Corn Song." 

5. Recitation, " The Pumpkin." 

6. Composition, " The Poet's Life as told in his 
Writings," 

7. Duet, " For an Autumn Festival," 



THE QUAKER POET. 

8. Reading, -' The Birthplace of the Poet.** 

9. Quotations, ** A Flower Garland." 

10. Composition, ** Whittier and the Sea.' 

11. Boys' Chorus, ** Our Ship." 

12. Recitation, ** The Angels of Buena Vista." 

13. Recitation of ** Critical Notes." 

14. Essay, ** Whittier's Best Work." 

15. Closing song, ** My Psalm." 



1. Opening song by the school, ** My Birthday;" 
words by Whittier, music by Reichardt. (Page 
169 of ** Riverside Song Book.") 

2. Reading, ** The Quaker Poet." 

Eighty years ago, in the simple old days when 
Whittier was young, people believed in witches 
and ghosts. A hideous old woman lived in Haver- 
hill, his birthplace, who was accused of putting out 
the candles at quilting parties, and bewitching her 
neighbors' churns, and who, finally, had to come 
before a justice of the peace and solemnly swear 
she was a Christian woman and no witch. Other 
stories of the same kirtd were whispered about, 
making a deep impression on the quiet, thoughtful 
boy. 

He was slender, with dark hair and dark eyes; 
and, although rather delicate, did his share of hard 
work on the farm, and also learned to make shoes 
from a travelling cobbler, that he might supply the 
family with those necessary articles. In his quiet 
life, the arrival of a peddler, or even a beggar, was 
a great event, and the comers were sure of hospi- 
tality from the Quaker family. Once an Italian 
begged a night's lodging, but his ways were so 
strange, and his coal-black eyes and swarthy face 
looked so fierce, that Mrs. Whittier refused him. 
After he was gone, however, her conscience re- 



THE QUAKER POET. ? 

proached her for this unusual inhospitality. ** What 
if a son of mine Avere in a strange land?** she 
thought, and at last she sent John to call him 
back. The little fellow found the stranger in de- 
spair, for he had just been turned away from the 
next house. Delighted and surprised, he came 
back with John, and made them so merry by his 
droll good-nature, that all fear of him vanished. 
Finally, when he gave Mrs. Whittier a recipe for 
making bread out of chestnuts that thrifty house- 
wife felt she had been amply repaid. 

Whittier's sister, Elizabeth, was his constant 
friend and companion, but besides her the poet 
often sings of another child in the long- past days : 

" O playmate in the golden time ! 
Our mossy seat is green. 
Its fringing violets blossom yet, 
The old trees o'er it lean." 

This is the same little girl that he tells about in 
the beautiful poem, ** School Days.** In ** Snow- 
Bound *' he describes his peaceful home in winter. 

There was too much work on the farm to allow 
time for a great deal of schooling, and they had 
few books. ^ 

• 

" One harmless novel, mostly hid 
From younger eyes, a book forbid; 
And poetry (or good or bad), 
A single book was all we had.** 

Then there was the almanac, ** Pilgrim's Prog- 
ress," and the weekly paper. Some of the peddlers 
told exciting stories, or read ballads to the country 
people; one in particular would sing ** Bonny 
Doon" and ** Highland Mary,'* to Whittier's inex- 
pressible delight. 
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proached her for this imusu^ iohospitality. " What 
if a soa o£ mine were in a strange land?" she 
thought, and at last she sent John to call him 
back. The little fellow found the stranger in de- 
spair, for he had just been turned away from the 
jext house. Delighted and surprised, he came 
back with John, and made them so merry by his 
droU good-nature, that all fear of him vanished. 
Finally, when he ga^^e Mrs. Whittier a recipe for 
making bread out of (jiestnuts that thrifty house- 
wife fidt sfie had been amply repaid. 
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friend and companion, but besides her the poet 
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PREFACE. 



The permanent place now accorded the school celebrations of 
the birthdays of famous authors has created a positive need 
for suitable material gathered into compact shape. Every 
library is not equipped with biography, criticism, and complete 
works of our standard writers ; few teachers have time to 
hunt through volumes close at hand. 

Our ** Authors' Birthdays No. i " contained twenty-five 
programs, distributed in the following manner : Longfellow, 
five ; Bryant, four ; Hawthorne, three ; Holmes, three ; 
Shakespeare, four ; Burns, three ; Dickens, three, — for pri- 
mary, grammar, high-school, and advanced classes. Added to 
the selections for reading, recitation, essays, debates, criticism, 
etc., were various side-lights thrown out upon music and art. 
Portraits and sketches illustrated the text. 

The scheme proving directly helpful and stimulating, the 
present set of ** Twenty-five" Programs No. 2" is brought out 
in the same spirit. Scott, Milton, Lowell, Irving, Whittier, 
Tennyson, and Emerson are the chosen names, which, added 
to those in "Authors' Birthdays No. i," round out a repre- 
sentative list of English and American men of letters. 

The attention of those using these two numbers (7 and 8) of 
our series for " Brightening the Schoolroom," is called to the 
preceding issues by the same writer: ** How to Celebrate 
Arbor Day in the Schoolroom," giving the origin of Arbor 
Day, hints on tree-planting, special exercises, recitations and 
songs, pink-rose drill, and programs ; " WaSlIINGTOn's Birth- 
day," a collection of patriotic exercises, declamations, recita- 
tions, drills, etc.; ** Spring and Summer School Celebra- 
tions," which contains 160 pages for Easter, May Day, Memo- 
rial Day, Fourth of July, and Closing Exercises ; '* New 
Fancy Drills and Marches," original, fresh, unique drills, 
songs, action pieces, and marches; "Thanksgiving and 
Christmas," with additional selections for autumn exercises ; 
New Year and Midwinter Exercises," quotations, authors' 
birthdays, recitations, etc. 

Besides these ample collections for special days we have 
begun a series of leaflets of single plays and programs. 
Those now in readiness are : 

** A Visit from Mother Goose," by Belle L. Davidson, a 
Christmas Entertainment for primary children. (Appropriate 
also for any other occasion.) 

**At the Court of King Winter," by Lizzie M. Hadley. 
A Christmas play for mixed grades, simple but effective cos- 
tumes, clever speeches, familiar tunes. 

"Arbor Day Program No. i," by Alice M. Kellogg. 
Material for a complete program for mixed grades — music, 
recitations, dialogues, exercises, hints on tree-planting, etc. 

•' Mother Nature's Festival," by Mrs. S. E. Ware. An 
attractive entertainment for 30 or more primary children. 

E. L. Kellogg & Co. 
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1 6 THE QUAKER POET. 

Close beside her, faintly moaning, fair and young, a sol- 
dier lay, 

Tom with shot and pierced with lances, bleeding slow 
his life away; 

But, as tenderly before him then the lorn Ximena knelt. 

She saw the northern hostile Eagle shining on his pistol- 
belt. 

With a stifled cry of horror she turned away her head; 
With a sad and bitter feeling looked she back upon her 

dead; 
But she heard the youth *s low moaning, and his strug- 

* gling breath of pain. 
And she raised the cooling water to his parching lips 

again. 

" A bitter curse upon them, boy, who to battle led thee 

forth. 
From some gentle, saddened mother, weeping lonely in 

the north ! " 
Spake the mournful Mexic woipan, as she laid him with 

her dead, 
And turned to soothe the living still, and bind the wound 

which bled. 

Look forth once more, Ximena! "Like a cloud before 

the wind 
Rolls the battle down the mountains, leaving blood and 

death behind; 
Ah ! they plead in vain for mercy; in the dust the 

wounded strive; 

Hide your faces, holy angels ! O thou Christ of God, for- 

* t ft 
give ! 

Sink, O Night, among thy mountains ! let the cool gray 

shadows fall; 
Dying brothers, fighting demons, — drop thy curtain over 

all ! 
Through the thickening winter twilight wide apart the 

battle rolled. 
In its sheath the sabre rested, and the cannon's lips grew 

cold* 
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But the noble Mexic women still their holy task pursued. 
Through that long, dark night of sorrow, worn and faint, 

and lacking food; 
Over weak and suffering brothers with a tender care they 

hung, 
And the dying foeman blessed them in a strange and 

northern tongue. 

Not wholly lost, O Father ! is this evil world of ours; 
Upward, through its blood and ashes, springs afresh its 

Eden flowers; 
From its smoking hell of battle Love and Pity send theii 

prayer, 
And still Thy white-winged angels hover dimly in our 



air ! 



— Whittier. 



13. Recitation of '* Critical Notes/* 

a. E. P. Whipple says: ** He seems, in some of 
his lyrics, to pour out his blood with his lines. 
There is a rush of passion in his verse which sweeps 
everything along with it.'* 

b. Channing says: ** His poetry bursts from his 
soul with the fire and energy of an ancient prophet. " 

c. J. H. Gilmore says: ** Whittier*s reputation 
rests on his briefer poems rather than on his longer 
and more elaborate poems." 

d. Stopford Brooke says: ** Whittier has been 
characterized as the poet of freedom and humanity, 
and richly he deserves the compliment." 

e. Charles W. Eliot says: '* They who love their 
country will thank him for the verses, sometimes 
pathetic, sometimes stirring, which helped to re- 
deem that country from a great sin and shame; 
they who rejoice in natural beauty will thank him 
that he has delightfully opened their eyes to the 
varied charms of the rough New England landscape, 
by highway, river, mountain, and seashore; they 
who love Qpd will, thank him from their hearts for 
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the tenderness and simple trust with which he has 
sung of the Infinite Goodness.** 

14. Essay, *' Whittier's best work, ' Snow-. 
Bound/ " (Let the pupil give the outline of this 
poem, with enough connected fragments to tell the 
story. R. H. Stoddard says of ** Snow-Bound ** : 
** If I wished to give an intelligent foreigner an 
idea of Whittier's genius, and at the same time an 
idea of the characteristics of American poetry, I 
should ask him to read * Snow-Bound.* This 
exquisite poem has no prototype in English litera- 
ture, unless Burns* * Cotter*s Saturday Night * be 
one ; and it will be long, I fear, before it has a 
companion piece.**) 

15. Closing song, ** My Psalm.** (These words 
of Whittier*s may be sung to the air ** Our Ship," 
if the four last syllables of the last line of each verse 
is repeated.) 

I mourn no more my vanished years* 

Beneath a tender rain, 
An April rain of smiles and tears. 

My heart is young again. 

No longer forward nor behind 

I look in hope or fear; 
But, grateful, take the good I find, 

The best of now and here. 

And so the shadows fall apart. 

And so the west winds play; 
And all the windows of my heart 

I open to the day. 
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Program No. 2. 

{Suggestive, Grammar,) 

The Poet of New England. 

1. Song, ** The Light that is Felt/* 

2. Composition, ** Old Customs in New Eng- 
land/' 

3. Recitation of Whittier*s ** Telling the Bees.*' 

4. Composition, ** Old Traditions." 

5. Recitation of Whittier's, ** The Dead Ship of 
Harpswell." 

6. Descriptions of towns in New England, with 
quotations: Newburyport, ** The Preacher " ; Ames- 
bury, ** The Shoemakers," ** The Huskers," and 
** The Drovers;" Gloucester, Ipswich, and Marble- 
head, *' Tent on the Beach"; East Haverhill, 
** Snow-Bound, " ** Grave by the Lake," and ** The 
Wreck of Ri vermouth." 

7. Readings from Whittier's prose writings, 
** First Day in Lowell," ** Charms and Fairy 
Faith." 

8. Recitation of abstracts from Whittier's ** New 
England Legends." 

9. Composition, ** Puritan Days." 

10. Recitation of Whittier's '* Mabel Martin." 

11. Composition, *' Indian Life." 

12. Recitation of Whittier's ** Mogg Megone." 

13. Music, *' The Corn Song." 
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Program No. 3. 

{Suggestive. High School.) 
Praise to the Poet. 

1. Reading of Birthday Tribute by O. W. 
Holmes. 

2. Description of Whittier in Lowell's " Fable 
for Critics." 

3. Song, '' My Birthday." (Whittier's own 
words.) 

4. Reading of sonnet by Longfellow. 

5. Recitation of Whittier's ** The Minister's 
Daughter.** 

6. Composition, ** Whittier's Sister," with quo- 
tations referring to her. 

7. Tribute by E. W. Shurtleff. 

8. Lines from Whittier's, ** Prayer of Agassiz." 

9. Sopg, ** Lingering Memories." 

Program No. 4. 

{Suggestive, Advanced Classes.) 
New England Authors. 

1. Introductory talk on Holmes, Whittier, Long- 
fellow, Hawthorne, Lowell, and Emerson. 

2. Recitation of tribute to each. 

3. Reading from each. 

4. Brief description of their home life: 

5. Recitations from their writings. 

6. Conversation on what they teach us. 

7. Essays giving comparisons between New 
England and Old England writers. 

8. Favorite quotations (limited to four lines 
each). 



Zhc Sage of Concorb. 

Born May 2f). 1803. 




Program No. 5. 

{Complete. Mixed Grades.) 
Emerson's Birthday. 

1. Opening song, " Wood Notes." 

2. Recitation, " A Picture of Emerson," 
presentation of portrait or bust. 

3. Reading of " Tributes to Emerson." 

4. Exercise, " Choosing a Motto," 

5. Conversation, " The Sage of Concord." 

6. Essay, " Emerson as a Poet." 

7. Recitation, " The Rhodora." 

8. Recitation of prose selections. 

9. Song, " Concord Hymn." 



^ 
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2. Recitation, ** A Picture of Emerson." (The 
descriptive lines that follow should form part of the 
ceremony of presentation, if a portrait or bust has 
been given to the school. Let a scarf or curtain 
cover the portrait until the pupil begins to recite, 
when it should be withdrawn. The Atlantic en- 
graving of Emerson is a valuable addition to the 
school-room.) 

** His was a tall, spare figure, crowned by the 
small head carrying out, with its birdlike delicacy 
and poise, the aquiline effect of the beaked nose 
and piercing eyes. But no art can reproduce the 
luminous transparence, as it were the sun-accus- 
tomed gaze, of those unforgetable eagle eyes, nor 
the benign expression of smiling wisdom which in 
his old age transfigured his naturally rugged feat- 
ures. . . . His coloring was Saxon; the effect of 
the inward light which tempered the austerity of 
his vigorously moulded countenance was not a little 
enhanced by the freshness of complexion which he 
retained almost to the end, by the clear gray-blue 
of his eyes, and the dry, twinkling humor of his 
smile.** 

3. Reading of Tributes to Emerson. 

a. When I think of Emerson, I think of him as 
a man, not as an author; it was his rare and charm- 
ing personality that healed us and kindled our love. 
When he died, it was not as a sweet singer, like 
Longfellow, who had gone silent, but something 
precious and paternal had departed out of nature; 
a voice of hope, and courage, and inspiration to all 
noble endeavor, had ceased to speak, — John Bur- 
roughs. 

b. Emerson*s voice had a strange power which 
affected me more than any other voice I ever heard 
on the stage or on the platform. — E, P. Whipple, 

c. A youth, fascinated by his graciousness of 
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manner, declared that Emerson greeted the most 
ordinary person like a king of Spain receiving an 
ambassador from the Great Mogul. The expect- 
ancy of his manner implied that every man had 
some message to deliver, and he bent himself to 
hear. — George William Curtis, 

d. In certain respects he was our most typical 
poet, having the finest intuition, and a living faith 
in it. He began where many poets end, seeking at 
once the upper air, the region of pure thought and 
ideality. — Edmund Clarence Stedman, 

e. As Wordsworth's poetry is, in my judgment, 
the most important work done in verse in our 
language during this century, so Emerson's Essays 
are the most important work done in prose. — 
Matthew Arnold. 

f. There is no man living to whom, as a writer, 
so many of us feel and thankfully acknowledge so 
great an indebtedness for ennobling impulses. We 
look upon him as one of the few men of genius 
whom our age has produced. — James Russell Lowell, 

g. Emerson combined high intellect with pure 
honesty, and remained faithful to the double law of 
the intellectual life — high thinking and fearless 
utterance — to the end of his days, with beautiful 
persistence and serenity. So now I go, in spirit, a 
pilgrim to that tall pine-tree that grows upon ** the 
hilltop to the east of Sleepy Hollow," and lay one 
more wreath upon an honored grave. — Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton, 

h. His soul was one with nature everywhere; 
Her seer and prophet and interpreter. 

— Louise Chandler Moultdn, 

I. Doors hast thou opened for us, thinker, seer. 
Bars let down into pastures measureless; 
The air we breathe to-day, through thee, is freer 
Than, buoyant with its freshness, we can guess. 

— Lucy Larcom, ^ 
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4. Exercise for all of the school, ** Choosing a 
Motto from Emerson/* (Let a few short choice 
sentiments be repeated by the teacher, and a vote 
taken from the scholars as to the best one for a 
motto. Of the famous sentence, ** Hitch your 
wagon to a star,** Holmes says: ** This is worthy 
to stand by the side of that which Juvenal says 
came from heaven. Not having any golden letters 
to print it in, I will underscore it for italics, and 
double underscore it the second time for small 
capitals.** 

These lines from ** Voluntaries** are posted up 
in the hall of Marlborough College, England : 

So nigh is grandeur to our dust. 

So near is God to man. 
When Duty whispers low, " TAou musf,** 

The youth replies, " / can" 

5. Conversation on ** The Sage of Concord.'* 
(Divide the following description among several 
pupils, and have each relate his portion in his own 
words.) 

For a great many years before the birth of that 
Emerson with whose name we are all familiar, his 
ancestors lived in Concord, the brave little town 
that saw the beginning of the American Revolution, 
where, as Emerson says, was ** Fired the shot heard 
round the world.** At the time of his birth, how- 
ever, his father was a minister in Boston, and there 
Waldo drove the cows to pasture through what are 
now the finest streets of the city. 

He was a clever child, and began to write verses 
when only eleven years old. After he graduated 
from Harvard he preached for a while, and was such 
an eloquent speaker, that people came from far and 
near to hear him ; yet his words were so simple, too, 
that in the little country parish of Lexington an old 
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woman said, ** You do not know what plain people 
we are: we can hardly understand any minister but 
Mr. Emerson.** 

When he went to Europe for his health, he 
visited many famous places and people, among 
them poor, disappointed, dyspeptic Carlyle, in his 
dreary house at Craigenputtoch, and was so wise 
and kind that it seemed like ** the coming of an 
angel.'* Through all his life, no matter how bitter 
Carlyle might be in his remarks about other people, 
he always had some word of admiration for Emer- 
son. Well he might, for when Emerson came 
home he praised Carlyle to all his friends until 
American publishers were anxious to issue his books 
and the American public eager to read them, long 
before Englishmen had learned to care for them. 

After his travels were over, Emerson settled at 
Concord, and it is of him in his beautiful home 
there that we always think, in the company of so 
many great men. Shy, gentle Hawthorne was near 
him in the Old Manse ; and there was Dr. Channing 
to talk to; and Thoreau, who knew the secrets of 
the birds and trees; and Bronson Alcott and his 
kind and generous wife, whom we have all learned to 
love as *' Marmee,** in ** Little Women.*' Best of 
all, as the young people may think, there were Jo 
and Amy — in other words. Miss Louisa Alcott and 
her sister — very much younger, of course, than the 
others. 

Emerson says: ** The ornaments of the house are 
the friends who frequent it '* ; and in this sense his 
house was richly decorated. What is very remark- 
able, these clever people loved each other dearly — 
never were jealous, but always proud and pleased 
when one of their number wrote a book or a poem 
that people praised. When some poor young 
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author, who could not get any one else to listen to 
him, came to Emerson, he was sure to find sympathy 
and help. So many strangers sought him out, that 
he was often very tired of them, and would have 
liked to follow his own prescription, ** People ate 
to be taken in very small doses." 

In Concord he wrote most of his essays, not car- 
ing so much for the money they brought him, or 
even for the fame, but for the help they might give 
people who were trying to lead noble lives. 

He hated to have his photograph taken, and 
when he was an old man could not be persuaded to 
sit for it. At one time, when he was visiting some 
old schoolmates in Philadelphia, they suggested 
that they should have their pictures taken in a 
group, and although Emerson did not like the idea 
very much, he yielded to their persuasion, and 
when the three friends were in position, the pho- 
tographer managed to get an excellent likeness of 
Emerson alone, without his knowledge. Imagine 
his surprise when the finished proofs were sent to 
him. But he knew it was no use crying over spilt 
milk, and so he made no complaint. 

In the last years of his life his mind gave way 
and he lost his memory ; but all his sweet and gen- 
tle nature remained to the last. At Longfellow's 
funeral he stood by the coffin for a long time, the 
tears rolling down his cheeks; then turning to some 
one who was near, he murmured, with quivering 
lips, ** He was a good man — a good man; but I 
have forgotten his name." 

In April, 1882, on the twenty-seventh day, 
Emerson passed away. His grave in the Sleepy 
Hollow Cemetery near Concord is marked by a 
massive triangular bowlder of untooled pink quartz. 
It bears a bronze plate with the lines: 
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" The passive master lent his hand. 

To the vast soul that o*er him planned." 

Near by are the graves of Hawthorne, Thoreau, 
and the Alcott family. 

6. Essay, ** Emerson as a Poet.** (C. F. Rich- 
ardson places Emerson as follows: ** His poetry 
occupies a peculiar position. It is obedient, as a 
rule, to the canons of poetic art; but, on the whole, 
it is simply to be considered as a medium for the 
expression of thought which could not be so con- 
cisely uttered in prose. Whenever Emerson wished 
to speak with peculiar terseness, with unusual 
exaltation, with special depth of meaning, with the 
utmost intensity of conviction, he spoke in poetic 
form.** The pupil may be referred to the following 
sources for material in working up an essay: 
Biographies by J. Elliot Cabot and Oliver Wendell 
Holmes; Stedman*s ** Poets of America;** ** The 
Correspondence of Thomas Carlyle and Ralph 
Waldo Emerson,*' edited by C. E. Norton; ** A 
Western Journey with Mr. Emerson,** by James B. 
Thayer; George Willis Cooke*s ** Life, Writings, 
and Philosophy of Ralph Waldo Emerson ;** Wolfe's 
*' Literary Shrines.**) 

7. Recitation, ** The Rhodora.** 

In May, when sea-winds pierced our solitudes, 
I found the fresh Rhodora of the woods, 
Spreading its leafless bloom in a damp nook. 
To please the desert and the sluggish brook. 
The purple petals, fallen in the pool, 

Made the black water with their beauty gay; 
Here might the red-bird come his plumes to cool, 

Aijd court the flower that cheapens his array. 
Rhodora ! if the sages ask thee why 
This charm is wasted on the earth and sky, 
Tell them, dear, that if eyes were made for seeing, 
Then Beauty is its own excuse for being : 
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Why thou wert there, O rival of the rose ! 
I never thought to ask, I never knew; 

But, in my simple ignorance, suppose 
The self-same Power that brought me there brought you. 

8. Short recitations of prose selections for four- 
teen pupils: 

(i) Consider what you have in the smallest chosen 
library. A company of the wisest and wittiest men 
that could be picked out of all civil countries in a 
thousand years, have set in best order the results 
of their learning and wisdom. The men themselves 
were hid and inaccessible, solitary, impatient of in- 
terruption, fenced by etiquette; but the thought 
which they did not uncover to their bosom friend, 
is here written out in transparent words to us, the 
strangers of another age. — Books, 

(2) Be sure, then, to read no mean books. Shun 
the spawn of the press or the gossip of the hour. 
Do not read what you shall learn, without asking, 
in the street and the train. If you should transfer 
the amount of your reading, day by day, from the 
newspaper to the standard authors — but who dare 
speak of such a thing. — Books, 

(3) Many men are knowing, many are apprehen- 
sive and tenacious, but they do not rush to a deci- 
sion. But, in our flowing affairs, a decision must 
be made — the best, if you can; but any is better 
than none. Thefe are twenty ways of going to a 
point, and one is shortest ; but set out at once on 
one. A man who has that presence of mind which 
can bring to him, on the instant, all he knows, is 
worth, for action, a dozen men who know as much, 
but can only bring it to light slowly. — Power, 

(4) Power dwells with cheerfulness; hope puts us 
in a working mood, whilst despair is no muse, and 
untunes the activ^ powers. A man should make 
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life and nature happier to us, or he had better 
never been bom. When the political economist 
reckons up the unproductive classes, he should put 
at the head this class, pitiers of themselves, cravers 
of sympathy, bewailing imaginary disaster. — Con- 
siderations by the Way, 

(5) A foolish consistency is the hobgoblin of little 
minds, adored by little statesmen, and philoso- 
phers, and divines. With consistency, a great soul 
has simply nothing to do. He may as well concern 
himself with his shadow on the wall. Speak what 
you think now in hard words, and to-morrow speak 
what to-morrow thinks, in hard words again, though 
it contradict everything you said to-day. — Self- 
reliance. 

(6) We pass for what we are. Character teaches 
above our wills. Men imagine that they communi- 
cate their virtue or vice only by overt actions, and 
do not see that virtue or vice emit a breath every 
moment. — Self-reliance, 

(7) A man cannot speak but he judges himself. 
With his will, or against his will, he draws his por- 
trait to the eye of his companion by every word. 
Every opinion reacts on him who utters it. — Com- 
pensation, 

(8) The end of friendship is a commerce the most 
strict and homely that can be joined; more strict 
than any of which we have experience. It is for 
aid and comfort through all the relations and 
passages of life and death. It is fit for serene days, 
and graceful gifts, and country rambles, but also for 
rough roads and hard fare, shipwreck, poverty, and 
persecution. — Friendship, 

(9) Times of heroism are generally times of terror, 
but the day never shines in which this element may 
riot work, fh^ circumstances of man, we say, ar^ 
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historically somewhat better in this country, at this 
hour, than perhaps ever before. More freedom 
exists for culture. It will not now run against an 
axe at the first step out of the beaten track of 
opinion. But whoso is heroic will always find a 
crisis to try his edge. — Heroism, 

(lo) Nothing great was ever achieved without 
en th usiasm . — Circles. 

(i i) The hand can never execute anything higher 
than the character can inspire. — Art, 

(12) The results of life are uncalculated and un- 
calable. The years teach much which the days 
never know. The persons who compose our com- 
pany converse, and come and go, and design and 
execute many things, and somewhat comes of it 
all, but an unlooked-for result. The individual is 
always mistaken. — Experience, 

(13) We can drive a stone upward, for a moment, 
into the air, but it is yet true that all stones will 
forever fall ; and whatever instances can be quoted 
of unpunished theft, or of a lie which somebody 
credited, justice must prevail, and it is the privilege 
of truth to be believed. — Character, 

(14) The first wealth is health. Sickness is poor- 
spirited, and cannot serve any one : it must husband 
its resources to live. But health or fulness answers 
its own ends, and has to spare, runs over, and 
inundates the neighborhoods and creeks of other 
men's necessities. — Power, 

9. Song, ** Concord Hymn.** (This was written 
at the completion of the Battle Monument, Con- 
cord, April 19th, 1836, and was sung to the tune 
of** Old Hundred.'*) 

By the rude bridge that arched the flood 
Their flag to April's breeze unfurled. 

Here once the embattled farmers stood. 
And fired the shot heard round the world, 
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The foe long since in silence slept; 

Alike the conqueror silent sleeps; 
And Time the ruined bridge has swept 

Down the dark stream which seaward creeps. 

On this green bank, by this soft stream, 

We set to-day a votive stone; 
That memory may their deed redeem, 

When, like our sires, our sons are gone. 

Spirit, that made those heroes dare 
To die, and leave their children free. 

Bid Time and Nature gently spare 
The shaft we raise to them and thee. 



Program No. 6. 

{Suggestive. Grammar^ 

Concord. 

1. Song, ** Concord Hymn." 

2. Essay, ** Concord in Revolutionary Times." 

3. Conversation, ** The Concord School of Phi- 
losophy." 

4. Recitation of Emerson's ** Friendship." 

5. Quotations from the address ** Friendship. 

6. Composition, ** The Philosophers at Con- 
cord." 

7. Tribute to Emerson in Lowell's *' Fable for 
Critics. ' * 

8. Essay, ** Emerson and Carlyle." 

9. Song, ** The Poet." 

10. Essay, ** Graves at Sleepy Hollow Cemetery, 
Concord." 



?_ » » 
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Program No. 7. 

{^Suggestive. High School.) 

Nature. 

1. Song, ** The Humble Bee.'* 

2. Essay, ** Emerson and his Love of Nature." 

3. Recitation of Emerson's/* Snow-Storm." 

4. Quotations from Emerson's ** Nature." 

5. Essay, ** Thoreau, Emerson, and Burroughs." 

6. Readings from Thoreau's '* Walden." 

7. Tributes by Louise Chandler Moulton and 
Rose Terry Cooke. 

8. Discussion of the following questions: What 
season does Emerson most refer to ? What flowers ? 
What places ? How does he show his love for the 
country ? What other essayist speaks of nature ? 

9. Song, ** Forest Solitude." 



XLhc Mvthbn^ of Xowell. 

The izd of February, 1819. 




Program No. 8. 

{Complete. Mixed Grades.) 
Life and Works, 

1. Opening song, " True Freedom." 

2. Exercise for the school, " Choosing a Lowell 
Motto." 

3. Reading, " The Life of Lowell." 

4. Short recitations, " A Chain of Quotations." 

5. Composition, " The Birthplace and Home of 
Lowell." 

6. Duet, " The Falcon." 

7. Readings for two pupils, " Pen Portraits of 
Lowell and his Wife," 
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8, Readings, ** What the Critics say of Lowell.'* 

9. Essay and readings, ** The Vision of Sir 
Launfal.** 

ID. Song, ** The Fountain/* 



k 



1. Opening song, ** True Freedom.** Words by 
Lowell, music by Silcher. (Page 4 of *' Riverside 
Song-Book.*') 

2. Exercise for the entire school, ** Choosing a 
Lowell Motto.** 

Write the following short extracts upon the black- 
board, and ask for a vote by the raising of hands as 
to which should remain during the month: 

a. Not failure, but low aim, is crime. 

b. He's true to God who*s true to man. 

c. Though the cause of evil prosper 
Yet *tis truth alone is strong. 

d. Each dav the world is born anew 
To him who takes it rightly. 

3. Reading, ** The Life of Lowell." 

James Russell Lowell was born in Cambridge, 
Mass., February 22, 1819. Both father and mother 
were people of much culture and education, and 
from his cradle the child who was to be a poet heard 
poems read and books talked about. The Lowell 
home was a* roomy yellow and white house sur- 
rounded by trees. In the large garden grew lilacs, 
syringas, ribbon-grass, and other sweet old-fashioned 
flowers. Birds were almost as numerous as flowers, 
and the little boy made friends with both. Some 
charming things about birds are said in an essay 
called ** My Garden Acquaintance.** 

His education was begun in his father*s library. 
He prepared for college at a school in Cambridge 
and entered Harvard in his sixteenth year. After 
graduating he studied law, and began its practice in 
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Boston. Literature was more to his taste, and he 
soon brought out a volume of poems. A second 
book was published three years later, and shortly 
after his first prose work. 

The Mexican war gave him a theme for** Biglow 
Papers,*' a long dialect poem dealing with the 
political questions of the time. It was very popular 
at once. ** The Fable for Critics ** is a satire upon 
contemporary authors, in which he did not spare 
himself. The '* Vision of Sir Launfal ** was pub- 
lished soon after. 

This poem is founded on the legend of the 
** Holy Grail/* which is the name for the cup Jesus 
used in the Last Supper with His disciples. The 
story goes that after the crucifixion the cup was 
carried to England. Only those who were perfectly 
pure in thought, word, and deed could have charge 
of it, and when one of its keepers failed to keep this 
condition it disappeared. After that the bravest 
and best of King Arthur's knights went in search 
of it. Sir Launfal's success is told in this beautiful 
poem. 

When Longfellow resigned the professorship of 
Modern Languages in Harvard University, Lowell 
filled his place. For a number of years he worked 
constantly. For five years he edited the Atlantic 
Montklyj and for nine years was connected with the 
North American Review, During this busy period 
another volume of poems. '* Under the Willows," 
and ** Among My Books," volumes of literary and 
critical essays, were also published. 

During the civil war Mr. Lowell published the 
second volume of ** Biglow Papers," which had 
been begun years before, during the Mexican war. 
The great Commemoration Ode was written about 
ninety-three students of Harvard College who died 
in the war. 
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In 1877 President Hayes appointed Mr. Lowell 
minister to Spain, and three years later transferred 
him to England. He gave great satisfaction to 
America and England, and some of the leading 
English journals called his the most successful term 
filled by an American minister. 

Mr. Lowell died at his home in Cimbridge, 
August 12, 1891, of a lingering illness. The 
funeral was a very quiet one, and he was buried in 
the family burying-ground at Mt. Auburn. His 
sepulchre, shaded by two giant trees, is marked by 
a simple slab of slate: ** Good-night, sweet Prince." 
A memorial service was held at Westminster Abbey, 
where an oration was delivered by Canon Farrar. 

4. Short recitations, ** A Chain of Quotations." 
(Pupils may select others themselves. A * * Birthday 
Book '* will be useful in this connection.) 

Our life runs on, the road grows strange 
With faces new, and near the end 

The milestones into headstones change— 
*Neath every one a friend. 

— Sixty-first Birthday. 

Life is a leaf of paper white 
Whereon each one of us may write 
His word or two, and then comes night. 

— For an Autograph* 

*Tis heaven alone that is given away ; 
'Tis only God may be had for the asking. 

— Vision of Sir LaunfaL 

New occasions teach new duties . . . 
They must upward still and onward who would keep 
abreast of Truth. 

— The Present Crisis. 

Great truths are portions of the soul of man ; 

Great souls are portions of eternity ; 
KsLch drop of blood that e'er through true heart ran 

With. Jofty message, ran ioi V\\te and me ; 
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For God*s laws, since the starry song must be, 
That every deed which shall outlast life's span 
Must 'goad the soul to be erect and free. 

— Sonnet, 

Get but the truth once entered, and *tis like 
A star new born that drops into its place, 
And which, once circling in its placid round. 
Not all the tumult of the earth can shake. 

— A Glance behind the Curtain, 

The longer on this earth we live 
And weigh the various qualities of men. 
Seeing how most are fugitive 
Or fitful gifts at best, of now and then. 
Wind-wavered corpse-lights, daughters of the fen, 
The more we feel the high, stern-featured beauty 
Of plain devotedness to duty. 
Steadfast and still, nor paid with mortal praise, 

But finding amplest recompense 

For life's ungarlanded expense 
In work done squarely and unwasted days. 

— Under the Old Elms* 

The heart grows richer that its lot is poor ; 

God blesses want with larger sympathies : 
Love enters gladliest at the humble door. 

And make the cot a palace with his eyes. 

— Legend of Brittany, 

It may be glorious to write 
Thoughts that shall glad the two or three 

High souls, like those far stars that come in sight 
Once in a century ; 

But better far it is to speak 
One simple word which now and then 

Shall waken their free nature in the weak 
And friendless sons of men. 

— Incident in a Railroad Car. 

5. Composition, **The Birthplace and Home of 
Lowell." (Except during the poet's visits abroad. 
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his entire life was spent in the house where he was 
born, in Cambridge, near Boston. The name of 
Elmwood was bestowed on account of the EngHsh 
trees, sturdy as oaks, which stand in front of the 
house. There is a gigantic hedge of willows, horse- 
chestnuts, and pines, filled in with masses of shrubs. 
When Lowell was a boy the place was very 
secluded, and a favorite resort for the robins, 
orioles, bobolinks, blackbirds, and herons. . Read 
Lowell's essay on '* My Garden Acquaintance, 
and Longfellow's poem, ** Herons of Elmwood. 
Inside, the house is a treasure field of books, with 
which the poet*s mother made him an early friend. 
He says: 
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My Elmwood chimneys seem crooning to rae, 
As of old, in their moody minor key." 



And again : 

" I sit and dream that I hear, as of yore. 
My Elmwood's chimneys' deep-throated roar." 

Further information can be acquired from Brown's 
or Underwood's '* Life of Lowell," and articles in 
Harper s Monthly^ January, 1881, Harper s Weekly j 
June 20, 1885.) 

6. Duet, ** The Falcon," words by Lowell, music 
by Silcher. (** Riverside Song-Book," page 10.) 

7. Readings for two pupils, ** Pen Portraits of 
Lowell and his Wife." 

a, A friend of the poet's, Francis H. Under- 
wood, describes him at maturity as ** of medium 
height, rather slender, but sinewy and active. His 
movements deliberate rather than active, indicating 
what athletes call staying qualities. His hair dark 
auburn or ruddy chestnut in color, and his full beard 
rather lighter and more glowing in color. His eyes 
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clear blue, with gray tones. Nothing could be finer 
than his facial expression while telling a story or 
tossing off a repartee. His habits scarcely methodi- 
cal — reading, correspondence, composition, exer- 
cise, and social converse coming often haphazard, 
yet, being incapable of idleness, accomplishing 
much." 

^ b. ** Lowell was engaged when very young to the 
beautiful Maria White of Watertown, whom he 
afterwards married, — a lovely, pale woman, with 
an immense genius as well as beauty. No more 
beautiful or romantic idyl was ever written up by 
poets than this union. Lowell's best poems were 
written to Maria, and her poems, published after 
her death, revealed that she could, indeed, answer 
him in golden measures. She was also a woman of 
high artistic perception, and decorative art may be 
said to have taken its impulse with her. She 
painted tables and clocks, and made all sorts of 
beautiful things out of dried leaves and grasses. 
She was very practical, too, and, as the poet was 
not rich, she made her own dresses, bonnets, and 
her children's clothes. It was not a rare sight to 
see the beautiful woman, pale as the patron shep- 
herdess of Paris, sewing and reading at the same 
time. A portrait of Maria Lowell, painted by 
Page, might well pass for the head of a medieval 
saint." It was to her that the poet wrote ** My 
Love," and some of his finest sonnets. She herself 
wrote a volume of poems, among which ** The 
Alpine Sheep" and ** The Morning-glory" are 
often quoted. 

8. Reading, ** What the Critics says of Lowell." 
First Pupil : There is present in Lowell's poetry 
of thought and sentiment a purity of tone, a tender- 
ness of feeling, a general g.ace, and, at times, an 
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absolute beauty of expression, which the world 
would be the poorer for losing. Yet it cannot be 
disguised that in turning from Mr. Lowell's serious 
work to the '' Biglow Papers'* we become at once 
sensible of the difference between high accomplish- 
ment and genius. — The Athenceum, 

Second Pttpil : As an essayist, Lowell is at his 
best in dealing with literary topics; his essays on 
certain old English writers are hardly surpassed in 
English literature. He was, however, a sympathetic 
student of nature as well as of books, as may be 
seen in ** My Garden Acquaintance." — George R. 
Cathcart. 

Third Pupil : His knowledge is extensive, his 
judgment sound, and his style both brilliant and 
forcible. — Westlake^ 

Fourth Pupil : The interest which readers have in 
Lowell is still divided between his rich, abundant 
prose, and his thoughtful, often passionate verse. — 
Masterpieces of American Literature, 

Fifth Pupil : The moving power of Mr. Lowell's 
poetry, which we take to be its delicate apprehen- 
sion of the spiritual essence in common things, is^ 
in some of his poems, embodied in the fine organ- 
ization of a purely poetic diction ; in others, in the 
strong, broad language of popular feeling and 
humor; and we enjoy each the more for the presence 
of the other. — The Spectator, 

9. Essay, ** The Vision of Sir Launfal," with 
readings or recitations to give the story in connected 
form. (This poem is founded on the legend of the 
** Holy Grail," the cup out of which Jesus partook 
at the Last Supper with His disciples. Tradition 
ScCys that it was brought to England by Joseph of 
Arimathea. Those who had charge of it were 
required to be chaste in thought, word, and deed. 
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but one of the keepers broke the condition and the 
cup disappeared. It was a favorite enterprise of 
the knights of Arthur's court to go in search of it. 
Lowell's conception of the antique tale was written 
in five days.) 

lo. Song, ** The Fountain.'* (These words of 
Lowell's may be sung to the air ** Buy a Broom.") 

Into the sunshine, 

Full of the light, 
Leaping and flashing 

From morn till night; 

Into the moonlight 

Whiter than snow. 
Waving so flower-like 

When the winds blow; 

Into the starlight 

Rushing in spray ; 
Happy at midnight, 

Happy by day; 

Ever in motion. 

Blithesome and cheery, 
Still climbing heavenward, 

Never aweary; 

Ceaseless aspiring, 

Ceasless content. 
Darkness or sunshine 

Thy element, — 

Glorious fountain ! 

Let my heart be 
Fresh, changeful, constant, 

Upward, like thee ! 
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Program No. 9. 

{Suggestive. Grammar.) 
Washington and Lowell. 

1. Singing of a hymn for Washington's birthday. 

2. Reading from Lowell's ** Under the Old 
Elms." 

3. Exercise, ** The Flags of our Country." 

4. Recitation, ** Ode to Washington," by 
Holmes. 

5. Composition, ** Lowell's Service in American 
History." 

6. Song, ** My Fatherland;" words by Lowell. 

7. Recitation of Sonnet to Washington, by 
Bryant. 

8. Exercise, ** The Poet's History of America." 

9. Song, ** True Freedom." 

10. Recitation, Lowell's ** Soldier and States- 



man." 



11. Questions discussed: i. Was Washington a 
typical soldier ? 2. What were his characteristics ? 
3. What was his home life ? 4. How did the 
soldiers regard him ? 5. What was his ancestry ? 

12. Exercise, with recitations and music, *' Our 
National Songs." 

Program No. lo. 

{Suggestive. High School.) 

Cambridge. 

I . Conversation : The history of Cambridge ; its 
location; its famous residents; its college; and 
well-known names among the graduates. 
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2. Recitation of sonnets on Harvard College by 
Holmes. 

3. Essay, ** Mt. Auburn Cemetery.'* 

4. Recitations on the Cambridge Churchyard by 
Longfellow and Holmes. 

5. Reading, ** Commencement and other Cele- 
brations,*' from ** Over the Tea-cups," by Holmes. 

6. Recitation, ** St. John's Chapel," by Long- 
fellow. 

7. Quotations from Lowell's ** Commemoration 
Ode." 

8. Reading, ** Cambridge Thirty Years Ago," 
from ** Fireside Travels," by Lowell. 

9. Recitation of Lowell's '* Beaver Brook." 

10. Composition, ** Historic Trees." 

11. Recitation, ** Our Home — Our Country," 
by Holmes. 
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Program No. 1 1 . 

{Complete. Mixed Grades.) 
A Famous Author. 

I. Reading of a " Greeting to Irving." 

3. Presentation of a bust or portrait. 

3. Composition, " The Early Years of Irving." 
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4. Reading, '* How the Sketch-Book was writ- 
ten." 

5. Readings from "The Sketch-Book," — 
" John Bull,'* '' Brom Bones," and " Holiday Cus- 
toms." 

6. Recitation from an old English song. 

7. Singing of a Christmas carol. 

8. Reading, ** An English note on the appear- 
ance of * The Sketch-Book. 

9. Reading of anecdote. 

10. Reading, ** Irving*s Lifetime Sorrow. 

11. Conversation, ** Irving's Literary Career." 

12. Composition, '* Irving and his Friends. 

13. Recitation, of ** Critical Notes. 

14. Reading, ** A Visit to Sunnyside. 

15. Reading, ** Irving's Last Work. 

16. Recitation of Longfellow's sonnet, ** In the 
Churchyard at Tarrytown." 
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1. Recitation of a ** Greeting to Irving." (Turn 
to Lowell's ** Fable for Critics" for the well- 
known lines.) 

2. Presentation of bust or portrait of Irving to 
the school, with descriptive remarks upon the 
author's appearance. This charming sketch of 
Washington Irving comes from the pen of G. W. 
Curtis: ** Thirty years ago he might have been 
seen on an autumnal afternoon, tripping with an 
elastic step along Broadway, with low-quartered 
shoes neatly tied, and a Talma cloak, — a short gar- 
ment that hung from his shoulders like the cape of 
a coat. There was a chirping, cheery, old-school 
air in his appearance, which was undeniably Dutch, 
and most harmonious with the associations of his 
writings. He seemed, indeed, to have stepped out 
of his own books." 
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3. Composition, ** The Early Years of Washing- 
ton Irving.*' (Let the pupil expand these notes 
by anecdotes of his boyhood. Pierre Irving's 
biography, Warner's biography in ** American Men 
of Letters," and magazine articles will be helpful. 

Washington Irving was born in the city of New 
York, April 3, 1783. His father was a Scotchman, 
and his mother, who was an Englishwoman, was 
very sweet-tempered and devoted to her family. 

Her youngest child was born at the close of the 
Revolutionary War, and was named for the man of 
whom every one was talking — Washington. A 
young Scotch servant wished the great man to see 
his little namesake, so she followed him into a store 
one day, and said: ** Please, sir, here is a bairn that 
is named for you." The President gave the boy 
his blessing, little dreaming that ** the bairn 
would one day write the * * Life of Washington. 

From childhood, Irving had a great desire to 
travel, and he often sat on a wharf, watching the 
outgoing ships, and wishing that he, too, were 
bound for distant countries. At twenty his dream 
was realized, for his brothers sent him to Europe, 
hoping that travel would improve his health. He 
remained abroad for two years, and returned home 
in good health and spirits.) 

4. Reading, ** How * The Sketch-Book' was 
written." 

Financial troubles came to many in consequence 
of the War of 1812, and the Irving brothers failed. 
Peter was in business in Liverpool, and Washing- 
ton went from there to London, determined to earn 
his living by writing. 

Soon after his brother William, who was in Con- 
gress, offered him a clerkship in the Navy Depart- 
ment, at a salary of twenty-four hundred dollars; 
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but he had decided, once for all, to try literature, 
and he declined the offer, much to the surprise and 
disappointment of his brothers. So disturbed was 
Washington by their displeasure, and the uncer- 
tainty of remuneration from writing, that for two 
months he could scarcely pen a line. 

One Sunday he was crossing Westminster Bridge 
with his brother, — foggy, dull London weather, — 
and repeating some of the old Dutch stories he had 
heard in his youth at Tarrytown. The thought 
suddenly struck him, ** TU sit down when I get 
home and make memoranda of these for a book! *' 
Leaving his brother to go to church, he went back 
alone to his lodging and jotted down this idea. 
The following day, in the yellow gloom of a London 
fog, by the help of a candle-light, Irving wrote out 
the charming ** Legend of Sleepy Hollow." And 
twenty years later Chambers' Cyclopedia rated this 
as ** the finest piece of original fictitious writing 
that this century has produced, next to the works 
of Scott.** 

5. Readings from ** The Sketch-Book." (Let 
other favorite selections be added to these.) 

John Bull. 

John Bull, to all appearance, is a plain, down- 
right matter-of-fact fellow, with much less of poetry 
about him than rich prose. There is little of 
romance in his nature, but a vast deal of strong 
natural feeling. He excels in humor more than in 
wit; is jolly, rather than gay; melancholy, rather 
than morose; can easily be moved to a sudden tear, 
or surprised into a broad laugh; but he loathes 
sentiment, and has no turn for light pleasantry. 
He is a boon companion, if you allow him to have 
his humor, and to talk about himself; and he will 
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stand by a friend in a quarrel, with life and purse, 
however soundly he may be cudgeled. 

In this last respect, to tell the truth, he has a 
propensity to be somewhat too ready. He is a 
busy-minded personage, who thinks not merely for 
himself and family, but for all the country round, 
and is most generously disposed to be everybody's 
champion. He is continually volunteering his ser- 
vices to settle his neighbors' affairs, and takes it in 
great dudgeon if they engage in a matter of conse- 
quence without asking his advice; though he seldom 
engages in any friendly office of the kind without 
finishing by getting into a squabble with all parties, 
and then railing bitterly at their ingratitude. 

Brom Bones. 

Brom Bones was famed for great knowledge and 
skill in horsemanship, being as dextrous on horse- 
back as a Tartar. He was foremost in all races and 
cockfights, and with the ascendency which bodily 
strength acquires in rustic life was the umpire in all 
disputes, setting his hat on one side, and giving his 
decisions with an air and tone admitting of no gain- 
say or appeal. He was always ready for a fight or 
a frolic, but had more mischief than ill-will in his 
composition, and with all his overbearing roughness 
there was a strong dash of waggish good-humor at 
the bottom. He had three or four boon com- 
panions who regarded him as their model, and at 
the head of whom he scoured the country, attending 
every scene of feud or merriment for miles around. 
In cold weather he was distinguished by a fur cap, 
surmounted with a flaunting fox's tail; and when 
the folks at a country gathering descried this well- 
known crest at a distance, whisking about among 
a squad of hard riders, they always stood by for 
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a squall. Sometimes his crew would be heard 
dashing along past a farm-house at midnight, with 
whoop and hallo, like a troop of Don Cossacks; and 
the old dames, startled out of their sleep, would 
listen for a moment till the hurry-skurry had clat- 
tered by, and then exclaim: ** Ay, there goes Brom 
Bones and his gang.*' The neighbors looked upon 
him with a mixture of awe, admiration, and good- 
will; and when any madcap prank or rustic brawl 
occurred in the vicinity, they always shook their 
heads and warranted Brom Bones was at the bottom 
of it. 

Holiday Customs in England. 

Nothing in England exercises a more beautiful 
spell over my imagination than the lingerings of 
the holiday customs and rural games of former 
times. They recall the pictures my fancy used to 
draw in the May morning of life, when as yet I only 
knew the world through books, and believed it to 
be all that poets had painted it; and they bring 
with them the flavor of those honest days of yore, 
in which, perhaps, with equal fallacy, I am apt to 
think the world was more home-bred, social, and 
joyous, than at present. I regret to say that they 
are daily growing more and more faint, being 
gradually worn away by time, but still more 
obliterated by modern fashion. 

Of all the old festivals, however, that of Christ- 
mas awakens the strongest and most heartfelt 
associations. There is a tone of solemn and sacred 
feeling that blends with our conviviality, and lifts 
the spirit to a state of hallowed and elevated en- 
joyment. The services of the church about this 
season are extremely tender and inspiring. They 
dwell on the beautiful story of the origin of our 
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faith, and the pastoral scenes that accompanied its 
announcement. They gradually increase in fervor 
and pathos during the season of Advent, until they 
break forth in full jubilee on the morning that 
brought peace and good-will to men. I do not 
know a grander effect of music on the moral feel- 
ings than to hear a full choir and the pealing organ 
performing a Christmas anthem in a cathedral, and 
filling every part of the vast pile with triumphant 
harmony. 

A Merry Christmas Morning. 

When I awoke, the next morning, it seemed as 
if all the events of the preceding evening had been 
a dream, and nothing but the identity of the 
ancient chamber convinced me of their reality. 
While I lay musing on my pillow, I heard the 
sound of little feet pattering outside of the door, 
and a whispering consultation. Presently a choir 
of small voices chanted forth an old Christmas 
carol, the burden of which was 

" Rejoice, our Saviour he was born 
On Christmas day, in the morning," 

I rose softly, slipped on my clothes, opened the 
door suddenly, and beheld one of the most beautiful 
little fairy groups that a painter could imagine. It 
consisted of a boy and two girls, the eldest not 
more than six, and. lovely as seraphs. They were 
going the rounds of the house, and singing at every 
chamber-door; but my sudden appearance fright- 
ened them into mute bashfulness. They remained 
for a moment playing on their lips with their 
fingers, and now and then stealing a sly glance from 
under their eyebrows, until, as if by one impulse, 
they scampered away, and as they turned an angle 
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of the gallery I heard them laughing in triumph at 
their escape. 

6. Recitation (from an old English song). 

Lo, now is come the joyfuirst feast ! 

Let every man be jolly ! 
Each room with ivy leaves is drest, 

And every post with holly. 
Now all our neighbors* chimneys smoke, 

And Christmas blocks are burning ; 
Their ovens they with baked meats choke, 

And all their spits are turning. 
Without the door let sorrow lie, 

And if, for cold, it hap to die, 
We'll bury it in Christmas pie. 

And evermore be merry. 

7. Singing of a Christmas carol (see page 52). 

8. Reading, ** An English note upon the appear- 
ance of * The Sketch-Book ' ** : 

** Washington Irving, as yet a young man, and 
who is at this moment in London, is a man of much 
happy and general order of mind. He is the sole 
author of * The Sketch-Book.' We are greatly at 
a loss to comprehend for what reason Mr. Irving 
has judged fit to publish his 'Sketch-Book' in 
America earlier than in Britain; but at all events 
he is doing himself great injustice by not having an 
edition printed here after it has appeared in New 
York. Nothing has been written for a long time 
for which it would be more safe to promise great 
and eager acceptance. His writings are alike honor- 
able to the intellect and the heart of the author." 

9. Reading of an anecdote about Irving. 
Clarence Cook tells of a time when he called upon 

Irving with a young man who had been recently 
married. The name of the lady happened to be 
nientioned. *'What!'* exclaimed Mr. Irving, 
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** a grand-daughter of Mrs. , the lady who 

declined to dance with Washington? Dear me! 
dear me! Since I have been writing the Life of 
Washington I have heard of no end of ladies who 

had danced with Washington, but Mrs. is the 

only one I ever heard of who had declined to dance 
with him." 

lO. Reading, ** Irving's Lifetime Sorrow." 

When Irving was twenty-five years old he became 
engaged to Matilda Hoffman, the daughter of the 
man with whom he was studying law. Her early 
death, before she was eighteen, was the life-long 
grief that Irving carried with him, and from which 
he never recovered. Putting aside its morbid 
aspects, Irving kept up a resolute cheerfulness, and 
attention to his work; he never mentioned his loss,, 
and only once gave voice to it in writing. ** I 
tried," he said, ** to form other attachments, but 
my heart would not hold on; it would continually 
recur to what it had lost." 

Thirty years after, in the home of Matilda's 
parents, a faded piece of her embroidery was acci- 
dentally brought out. Irving, who had before 
been conversing in the sprightliest of moods, sank 
into silence, and in a few moments got up and left 
the room. 

Matilda is described as being lovely in person and 
mind, and of the most engaging manners. The 
impression she made upon others is shown by these 
words that Peter Irving, the brother of Washington, 
wrote on hearing of her death: ** May her gentle 
spirit have found the heaven to which it ever seemed 
to pertain. She was too spotless for this contami- 
nated world." 

Irving*s constancy to this early love was doubt- 
less in mind when he wrote in ** Bracebridge Hall " : 
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** There are departed beings that I have loved, as I 
never shall love again in this world — that have 
loved me as I never again shall be loved." 

But a more striking proof are the words that were 
found in a little note-book which was kept for his 
own eye: ** She died in the beauty of her youth, 
and in my memory she will ever be young and 
beautiful.'* 

II. Conversation, ** Irving's Literary Career." 

Irving had intended to devote himself to law, but 
his love for literature constantly drew him away 
from it. He, with some friends, started a humor- 
ous ^aper, called Salmagundi^ which was sustained 
for a year, and met with very fair success. After 
this he began the ** History of New York," to 
which he put the name of ** Diedrich Knicker- 
bocker." 

After editing the Analectic Magazine for a while, 
and serving on the staff of the Governor of New 
York, he went to Liverpool to help his brother 
Peter, and then to London to live by his pen. 

At the age of thirty-six he wrote ** The Sketch- 
Book," which contains some of the finest writing 
ever done by an American author. The book was 
a great success, and life began to grow brighter. 

In 1820 he went abroad again, spending some 
time in Paris, and associating with Thomas Moore, 
Sidney Smith, and George Bancroft. While there 
he worked on ** Bracebridge Hall." After its 
publication he went to Germany, where he wrote 
his ** Tales of a Traveller," and studied French, 
German, and Italian. 

When Irving was forty-three he went to Spain, 
and while there gathered material for his ** Life of 
Columbus." He spent a year and a half of very 
hard labor on this, sometimes writing all day and 
nearly aU night. 
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He was deeply interested in Spanish history, and 
began to plan out the ** Conquest of Spain/' This 
was completed in a year's time, and it brought him 
fifteen thousand dollars. The Spanish people were 
so pleased with the work that they gave him the 
diploma of the Royal Academy of History. 

After a three years' residence in Spain he was 
appointed Secretary of Legation at London. Other 
honors came to him ; he received a fifty-guinea gold 
medal from the Royal Society of Literature, and a 
little later Oxford University gave him the degree 
of Doctor of Laws. During his residence in Lon- 
don he had finished the ** Alhambra." 

In the spring of 1832 he returned home, after 
an absence of seventeen years. His countrymen 
paid him many attentions, and everybody praised 
his beautiful writings. Irving now purchased a 
handsome home near Tarrytown, on the Hudson, 
and there he lived with his two brothers and five 
nieces. 

12. Cohiposition, ** Irving and His Friends." 
(Irving's residence in different countries brought 
him in contact with a number of talented men, 
among whom he ranked as his friends Sir Walter 
Scott, Thomas Moore, Washington Allston, Cooper, 
and Dickens.) 

13. Recitation of *' Critical Notes." (Original 
ones from the pupils may also be given.) 

a. Here is a man of genius, a poet by tempera- 
ment, writing the life of a man of transcendent 
wisdom and virtue (Washington) — a life passed 
amidst great events, and marked by inestimable 
public service. There is a constant temptation to 
eulogy, but the temptation is resisted ; the actions 
of his hero are left to speak their own praises. — 
Bryant. 
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b, Irving's literature, walk around it, measure it 
by whatever critical instruments you will, is a be- 
neficent literature. The author loved good women 
and little children and a pure life; he had faith in 
his fellow men, a kindly sympathy with the lowest, 
without any subservience to the highest ; he retained 
a belief in the possibility of chivalrous actions, and 
did not care to envelop them in a cynical suspicion; 
he was an author still capable of an enthusiasm. 
His books are wholesome, full of sweetness and 
charm, of humor without any sting, of amusement 
without any stain; and their more solid qualities 
are marred by neither pedantry nor pretension.— 
Warner. 

c. There is a rich spirit of pensive elegance about 
his writings. He has a strange power of mingling 
feelings of natural and visionary terror with those 
of a light and ludicrous kind, and the mode in 
which he uses this power is calculated to produce a 
very striking effect upon all that read with en- 
thusiasm what is read with enthusiasm. — Blackzvood. 

14. Reading, ** A Visit to Sunnyside. " 
Nestled among the trees, but not hidden from 
the view of the traveller by railroad, on an elevation 
perhaps twelve yards above the tide-water of the 
Hudson, and fifty yards from it, and about one 
quarter of a mile north of the railway-station at 
Irvington, N. Y., stands an old stone house of 
quaint though artistic design. Over the front door 
is an inscription upon a tablet, printed in Dutch, 
which when translated means : 

ERECTED 

In the year 1656. 

rebuilt by 

Washington Irving, 

1835- 
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Clinging to the walls, which are made of rough 
stone, covered with cement, are vines of wistaria, 
one of which has clambered to the top of a small 
cupola and wound itself about one of the three 
vanes which have for many years told which way 
the wind is blowing, and one has crept closely to 
the side of the window of the study from which 
have emanated volumes to delight and instruct the 
world. 

To the south of the house, tumbling over its 
stony bed and singing the same old tune it ever 
sang, hiding itself in a narrow, moss-fringed gorge 
and sheltering itself beneath the friendly arms of 
ancient trees, then gliding smoothly and silently 
on, for a few rods over soil redeemed from a shallow 
bay of the Hudson, and falling at last into that 
noble river, — is a little stream which lends a charm 
to the scene. 

This is Sunny Side, once the home of one of 
the most deservedly popular of American writers. 
Here Irving revised many of his early .works and 
wrote many volumes. Many have attributed the 
success of Irving to his genius alone, but there are 
evidences that to his genius was added indefatiga- 
ble industry, which caused the oil in his lamp to 
burn ** till the cock crowed for the morning dawn." 

15. Reading, ** Irving*s Last Work." 

As Irving had lost much money in investments, 
he was again dependent upon his pen. He had 
begun the ** Life of Washington " when he was 
appointed minister to Spain. This he called the 
crowning honor of his life, and he could not refuse 
the offer. He served his country faithfully for 
three years, returning to his cottage at Sunnyside 
in 1846. He wrote a ** Life of Goldsmith," and 
two volumes of ** Mahomet and his Successors;" 
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then, at the age of sixty-seven, he resumed his work 
on the ** Life of Washington." The last volume 
was written at seventy-four, while undergoing great 
physical suffering. 

When this book was finished, he said to a nephew, 
* * I am getting ready to go ; I am shutting up my 
doors and windows." On the 28th of November, 
1859, the ♦end came suddenly, and in the little 
cemetery near ** Sleepy Hollow,*' Irving lies in his 
last rest. 

16. Recitation of Longfellow's sonnet, ** In the 
Churchyard at Tarrytown." (Found in Long- 
fellow's collected poems.) 

Program No. 12. 

{Suggestive, Grammar.^ 

Across the Atlantic. 

1. Opening of exercises by a piano solo. 

2. Composition, ** Sir Walter Scott's Kindness to 
rvmg. 

3. Conversation, ** The Characteristics of the Two 
Writers." 

4. Composition, ** Pen Portraits of Scott and 
Irving." (Have pictures of both side by side on 
the platform, and wreaths or decoration about the 
frames.) 

5 . Reading from * ' The Sketch-Book " : ' ' A Visit 
to Abbotsford." 

6. Song, ** The Blue Bells of Scotland." 

7. Composition, ** English Country Life." 

8. Anecdote, ** How Irving wrote * Bracebridge 
Hall.'" 

9. Readings from Irving's ** Bracebridge Hall.** 

10. Recitation of Dickens' ** The Ivy Green." 
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11. Composition, *' Irving's Duties in Spain/' 

12. Readings from Trving's ** The Alhambra.'* 

13. Synopsis of Irving's ** Conquest of Granada/' 

14. Exhibition of photographs or engravings of 
Spain. 

15. Composition, ** Spanish Honors to Irving." 
16.. Piano duet, ** See the Conquering Hero 

Comes. 



Program No. 13. 

{Suggestive, High School.) 

On this Side of the Atlantic. 

1. Music. 

2. Composition, ** The Historic Hudson." 

3. Recitation, ** The Hudson River," by 
Holmes. 

4. Debate, ** The Rhine or the Hudson." 

5. Composition, ** Hendrik Hudson and his 
Voyages. ' ' 

6. Recitation, ** The Hudson," by Bryant. 

7. Readings from Irving*s ** History of New 
York." 

8. Composition, ** Colonial Times and Cos- 
tumes." 

9. Tableaux illustrating the above. 

10. Composition, ** Some Old Dutch Settlers." 

11. Reading from Irving's ** Rip Van Winkle. 

12. Composition, ** Among the Catskills." Or 
brief descriptions from those who have visited there. 

13. Readings from Irving's ** Life of Washing- 
ton." 

14. Anecdotes of the Revolutionary War. 



» ♦ 
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Program No. 14. 

{Complete. Mixed Grades.') 
An Early English Poet. 

1. Song, " Come, and trip it as you go." 

2. Composition, " The Life and Times of Mil- 
ton." 
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3. Recitation, *' A Poet Laureate's Tribute to 
Milton/' 

4. Reading, ** Milton's Appearance/' 

5. Recitation, ** May Morning/* 

6. Composition, ** Milton's Flowers/' 

7. Reading, ** An Interpretation of * Paradise 
Lost/ " 

8. Quotations from ** Paradise Lost/' 

9. Reading of criticisms on Milton. 

10. Essay,/* Milton's Religious Feeling as shown 
in his Writings/' 

11. Recitation, ** Milton on his Blindness/' 

12. Reading, ** His Last Days." 

13. Exhibition of copy of Munkacsy's picture, 
** Milton and his Daughters/' 

14. Readings from ** L' Allegro" and '* II Pen- 



seroso. ' ' 



1. Song, ** Come, and trip it as you go," 
arranged from Handel. 

2. Composition, ** The Life and Times of Mil- 
ton/' (He was born in London eight years before 
the death of Shakespeare. He was a precocious 
boy, and at the age of sixteen entered Christ's 
College at Cambridge. His first plan was to enter 
the church, but instead he gave himself to litera- 
ture. The death of his mother affected his health, 
and he went on the Continent, visiting Italy and 
making the acquaintance of Galileo. On his return 
to England he found the country in a state of civil 
war. Oliver Cromwell was made Lord Protector 
and Milton his Latin secretary. He wrote tracts 
and speeches upon political and newspaper liberty, 
which, on the reappearance of the royalist party 
with Charles II. as king, put his life in danger. 
He retired from public duties, and, blind and with 
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old age upon him, he wrote his masterpiece, ** Para- 
dise Lost." Other poets of his time were Marvell, 
Cowley, Butler, Lovelace, Suckling, Herrick, 
Waller, Wither, Herbert. The best biographies of 
Milton are by Masson and Pattison. Hine has 
written a study of ** Paradise Lost.") 

3. Recitation, ** A Poet Laureate's Tribute to 
Milton." 

Milton ! thou shouldst be living at this hour; 

England hath need of thee: she is a fen 

Of stagnant waters; altar, sword, and pen. 
Fireside, the heroic wealth of hall and bower, 
Have forfeited their ancient English dower 

Of inward happiness. We are selfish men; 

Oh ! raise us up, return to us again; 
And give us manners, virtue, freedom, power. 

Thy soul was like a star, and dwelt apart; 
Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the sea; 
Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free. 
So didst thou travel on life's common way, 

In cheerful godliness; and yet thy heart 
The lowliest duties on herself did lay. 

— William Wordsworth, 

4. Reading, '* Milton's Appearance." 

He was ^. little under the medium size; his hair 
was light brown, his eyes gray, his face oval, and his 
complexion ruddy even to his later day. He had 
a slender, vigorous frame, and a face full of delicate 
yet serious beauty. As a boy he looked refined 
and scholarly, and so beautiful, with his fair skin 
and curling light hair, that his fellow students at 
Cambridge nicknamed him ** Lady. 

5. Recitation, ** May Morning. 



♦ » 
» » 



Now the bright morning-star, day's harbinger. 
Comes dancing from the East, and leads with her 
The flowery May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose. 
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Hail, bounteous May ! that dost inspire 
Mirth and youth, and warm desire; 
Woods and groves are of thy dressing, 
Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing.' 
Thus we salute thee our early song, 
And welcome thee and wish thee long. 

— Milton, 

6. Composition, ** Milton's Flowers." (A writer 
says they bear no more comparison to Shakespeare's 
than the artificial roses of a French milliner bear to 
the wild mountain-rose glistening with the early 
dew. Milton offers a bouquet in ** Lycidas " — the 
white pink, pale jessamine, pansy freaked with jet, 
well-attired woodbine, and every flower that sad 
embroidery wears. In ** Paradise " the fruits take 
Milton's eye more than the flowers — ** the purple 
grape," ** nectarine fruits which the compliant 
boughs yielded," ** savory pulp." Keats has 
hinted that Milton was a bit of an epicure. Cer- 
tainly he knew how to spread a table so as not to 
mix tastes — 

" But bring 
Taste after taste, upheld with kindliest change." 

After his blindness Milton was peculiarly sensitive 
to the odor of flowers.) 

7. Reading, ** An Interpretation of * Paradise 
Lost.' " 

Throughout Milton's life the strong conviction 
of his soul was always that obedience to the laws 
of God was the foundation of a true and happy 
life. He saw that God's laws were made that man 
might live the best life possible in this world, and 
that misery and suffering came as the consequence 
of breaking them. But there were many persons in 
Milton's day who asked why did not God make man 
so that he could not disobey Him ? And why, if 
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God foresaw all things, did He not prevent Adam's 
fall ? These were questions which could not be 
answered by any narrow view of things, and in 
Milton's poem ** Paradise Lost" we shall find that 
he looks ** from heaven to earth, from earth to 
heaven," far back into the past, and onto the 
future, taking into his view all that a man can take, 
and from this highest point of vision he sees how 
from the evil ** good shall spring, to God more 
glory, more good-will to men from God." Milton 
called his poem ** Paradise Lost," because the story 
of the temptation and fall of Adam and Eve was to 
form the main incident of the poem; but God's 
continued love to man and his restoration to obedi- 
ence through Christ is always kept in view, and is 
the '* great argument " by which he ** justifies the 
ways of God to men." — Anna Buckland. 

8. Recitation of quotations from ** Paradise 
Lost." 

a. What though the field be lost; 
All is not lost; th' unconquerable will 
And study of revenge, immortal hate. 
And courage never to submit or yield. 

b. To be weak is miserable, 
Doing or suffering. 

c. And out of good still to find means of evil. 

d. Awake, arise, or be forever fallen ! 

e. Who overcomes 
By force, hath overcome but half his foe. 

/. And oft, though wisdom wake, suspicion 
Sleeps at wisdom's gate, and to simplicity 
Resigns her charge, while goodness thinks no ill 
Where no ill seems. 

g, A grateful mind 

By owing owes not, but still pays, at onc^ 
Indebted and discharg'd, 
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h. With thee conversing I forget all time; 
Ali seasons and their change, all please alike. 
Sweet is the breath of morn, her rising sweet. 
With charm of earliest birds : pleasant the sun, 
When first on this delightful land he spreads 
His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and flower, 
Glist'ring with dew; fragrant the fertile earth 
After soft showers; and sweet the coming on 
Of grateful evening mild; then silent night. 
With this her solemn bird and this fair moon, 
And these the gems of heaven, her starry train: 
But neither breath of morn when she ascends 
With charm of earliest birds, nor rising sun 
On this delightful land, nor herb, fruit, flower, 
Glist'ring with dew, nor fragrance after showers, 
Nor grateful evening mild, nor silent night 
With this her solemn bird, nor walk by moon 
Or glitt'ring starlight, without thee is sweet. 

9. Reading of criticisms of Milton, 
Tennyson writes: 

" God-gifted organ-voice of England, 
Milton a name, to resound for ages." 

Macaulay says: ** Milton, the poet, the states- 
man, the philosopher, the glory of English litera- 
ture, the champion and martyr of English liberty.'* 

One of his biographers w^rites: ** Above the 
seventeenth century towers, in solitary grandeur, 
the sublime figure of John Milton.*' 

Abby Sage Richardson says: ** The poet's early 
musical training shows in his style. It is after the 
manner of a grand instrument; your ear would be 
held captive if you did not heed the sense, and, 
from beginning to end, wherever his theme leads 
him, he preserves the same unbroken harmony." 

10. Essay,** Milton's Religious Feeling." (** He 
who would not be frustrate of his hope to write well 
hereafter of laudable things, ought himself to be a 
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true poem/' This is what Milton said of himself. 
His poems show a deeply religious spirit, and an 
unwavering trust in God. When he was young he 
wrote : 

" Let us with a gladsome mind 
Praise the Lord for He is kind; 
For His mercies aye endure, 
Ever faithful, ever sure." 

When he was old he said : 

" All is best, though we oft doubt 
What the unsearchable dispose 
Of Highest Wisdom brings about. 
And ever best found in the close.") 

11. Recitation of Milton's sonnet *' On His 
Blindness." 

When I consider how my light is spent 

Ere half my days, in this dark world and wide, 
And that one talent, which is death to hide, 

Lodged with me useless, though my soul more bent 

To serve therewith my Maker, and present 

My true account, lest He returning chide; 

** Doth God exact day-labor, light denied ? " 

I fondly ask. But Patience, to prevent 

That murmur, soon replies, " God doth not need 

Either man's work or His own gifts; who best 

Bear His mild yoke, they serve Him best; his state 
Is kingly; thousands at His bidding speed. 

And post o'er land and ocean without rest; 
They also serve who only stand and wait." 

12. Reading, ** The Last Days of Milton." 

We know from records just how Milton spent his 
time during his last days. Early in the morning a 
chapter of the Bible was read to him in Hebrew, 
after which he remained an hour in meditation. 
He then studied, with the help of his daughters or 
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friends, until mid-day. After an hour's exercise he 
played upon the organ or bass-viol, studied again 
until six, and in the evening friends came to him 
informally. His daughter Deborah said that his 
conversation was charming; and in spite of many 
stories of his harshness and severity, of his children's 
gloomy withdrawal from him, we think he must 
have possessed many qualities which strongly 
endeared him to his friends, for in that careless age 
many sought the blind poet's society. His visitors 
found him seated in his arm-chair in a pleasant 
room hung in old green drapery; his organ and 
bass-viol were near him; his papers, books, and 
writing materials were close at hand; he dressed 
always in black, and, it is said, retained much of 
the beauty which had made him celebrated in his 
college days at Cambridge, fifty years before. He 
was pale and delicate in feature still, his eyes bright 
and handsome, showing no sign of their blindness. 
His mind was perfectly clear to the very last, and 
we may think of him as calm and serene, when, 
without any pain or suffering, on Sunday, the 8th 
of November, 1764, his life ended. 

.13. Exhibition of a copy of Munkacsy's cele- 
brated picture, ** Milton Dictating to his Daugh- 
ters." 

14. Readings from '' U Allegro " and '' II Pen- 
seroso." 

Haste thee, Nymph, and bring with thee 
Jest and youthful Jollity, 
Quips, and Cranks, and wanton Wiles, 
Nods, and Becks, and wreathed Smiles — 
Such as hang on Hebe's cheek 
And love to live in dimple sleek. 
Sport that wrinkled Care derides. 
And Laughter, holding both his sides. 
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Come, and trip it as you go, 

On the light fantastic toe; 

And in thy right hand lead with thee 

The mountain nymph, sweet Liberty; 

And if I give thee honor due, 

Mirth, admit me of thy crew. 

To live with her, and live with thee, 

In unreproved pleasures free. 

To hear the lark begin his flight, 

And singing startle the dull Night, 

From his watchtower in the skies, 

Till the dappled dawn doth rise; 

Then to come in spite of sorrow. 

And at my window bid good-morrow. 

Through the sweet brier or the vine. 

Or the twisted eglantine; 

While the cock with livel-y din 

Scatters the rear of darkness thin, 

And to the stack, or the barn-door. 

Stoutly struts his dames before. 

Oft listening how the hounds and horn 

Cheerly rouse the slumbering Morn 

From the side of some hoar hill. 

Through the high wood echoing shrill; 

Sometimes waking not unseen 

By hedgerow elms, on hillocks green. 

Right against the eastern gate, 

Where the great Sun begins his state. 

Robed in flames, and amber light. 

The clouds in thousand liveries dight, 

While the ploughman, near at hand, 

Whistles o'er the furrowed land. 

And the milkmaid singeth blithe. 

And the mower whets his scythe. 

And every shepherd tells his tale 

Under the hawthorn in the dale. 

Straight mine eye hath caught new pleasures 

Whilst the landscape round it measures, 

Russet lawns and fallows gray, 

Where the nibbling flocks do stray, 
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Mountains on whose barren breast 
The laboring clouds do often rest; 
Meadows trim, with daisies pied, 
Shallow brooks, and rivers wide. 
Towers and battlements it sees, 
Bosomed high in tufted trees, * 

Where perhaps some beauty lies. 
The cynosure of neighboring eyes» 
Sometimes with secure delight 
The upland hamlets will invite. 
When the merry bells ring round, 
And the jocund rebecks sound 
To many a youth and many a maid 
Dancing in the checkered shade; 
And young and old come forth to play, 
On a sunshine holiday. 
Till the livelong daylight fail. 

In contrast to the joys of the country the poet 
describes the pleasures of the city : 

The busy hum of men, 
Where throngs of knights and barons bold 
In weeds of peace high triumphs hold, 
With store of ladies, whose bright eyes 
Rain influence, and judge the prize 
Of wit or arms, while both contend 
To win her grace whom all commend. 
There let. Hymen oft appear, 
In saffron robe, with taper clear. 
And pomp and feast and revelry. 
With mask and antique pageantry — 
Such sights as youthful poets dream 
On summer eves by haunted stream 
Then to the well-trod stage anon. 
If Jonson's learned sock be on. 
Or sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy's child. 
Warble his native wood-notes wild. 
These delights, if thou canst give. 
Mirth, with thee I mean to live. 

— L' Allegro, 
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3. Recitation of Milton's sonnet to Cromwell. 

4. Debate: ** Puritans or Cavaliers — which were 
justified ? " 

5. Composition, ** The Puritans in America.*' 

6. Recitation, *• The Landing of the Pilgrims/* 
by Mrs. Hemans. 

7. Reading, ** The Pilgrims/* by Edward Everett. 

8. Recitation, ** In Memory of the Pilgrims,'* by 
Grenville Mellen. 

9. Reading from Green*s ** Short History of the 
English People," Chapter 8. 

10. Essay, ** The Return of Charles II.** 

11. Song, Scott's ** Glee for King Charles." 

Program No. i6. 

{Suggestive, High School,^ 

Milton's Place in Literature. 

1. Recitation of sonnet by Longfellow. 

2. Essay, ** Contemporary Poets.*' 

3. Readings from the same. 

4. Recitations showing the different styles of 
Milton*s verse: a^ early, lyric; by middle life, prose; 
Cy later, epic. 

5. Reading of critical estimates of Milton. 

6. Quotations that show the ethical value of 
Milton's writings. 

7. Composition, ** Milton in Italy." 

8. Recitation from Gray's '* Lines to Poesy." 

9. Reading from Scott's ** Woodstock," where 
the Puritan Everard rouses the indignation of his 
cavalier uncle by praising Milton. 
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And let some strange, mysterious dream 

Wave at its wings in airy stream 

Of lively portraiture displayed, 

Softly on my eyelids laid; 

And as I wake, sweet music breathe 

Above, about, or underneath. 

Sent by some spirit to mortals good. 

Or th' unseen genius of the wood. 

But let my due feet never fail 

To walk the studious cloisters pale, 

And love the high embowed roof. 

With antique pillars massy proof, 

And storied windows richly dight, 

Casting a dim religious light. 

There let the pealing organ blow. 

To the full-voiced choir below, 

In service high, and anthems clear, 

As may with sweetness through mine ear 

Dissolve me into ecstasies, 

And bring all heaven before mine eyes. 

And may at last my weary age 

Find out the peaceful hermitage — 

The hairy gown and mossy cell, 

Where I may sit and rightly spell. 

Of every star that Heaven doth show, 

And every herb that sips the dew; 

Till old experience do attain 

To something like prophetic strain. 

These pleasures. Melancholy, give. 

And I with thee will choose to live. 

— // Penseroso. 

Program No. 15. 

{Suggestive. Grammar. ) 
The Restoration. 

1. Explanation of the fall of the Royalists, and 
e appointment of Cromwell as Lord Protector, 

2. Composition, ** London in 1649." 
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Sir Walter Scott. 

Program No. i8. 

'{Complete. Mixed Grades.) 
The Birthday of Scott 

1. Piano solo, " The Bluebells of Scotland,' 
vith variations. 

2. Reading, " The Wizard of the North." 
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3. Recitation, ** Lochinvar. 

4. Reading, ** Scott's Love for Animals. 

5. Song, ** County Guy. 

6. Recitation, '' The Violet." 

7. Talk on Abbotsford. 

8. Composition on Melrose Abbey. 

9. Recitation from ** Marmion and Douglas." 

10. Essay, ** The Writings of Scott." 

11. Reading, '* Scott's Poems in Relation to Real 
Life." 

12. Recitation, ** Ellen's Song." 

13. Recitation of quotations from Scott. 

14. Essay, ** The Historical Interest of Scott's 
Novels." 

15. Recitation, ** Lost in the Snow." 

16. Reading of criticisms. 

17. Song, *' Hail to the Chief," by Sanderson. 



2. Reading, '* The Wizard of the North, born in 
Edinburgh the 15th of August, 1771/' 

We all love Walter Scott so well that it seems as 
if we must have known him when he was a little 
lame boy, full of mirth and brightness, never com- 
plaining or cross. He lost the use of his right leg 
when he was eighteen months old, and was sent 
away from Edinburgh to his grandfather's beautiful 
old farm of Sandy- Knowe. There all sorts of 
remedies were tried, among them a very unpleasant 
one — whenever a sheep was killed, the little boy 
was wrapped in the warm skin and left for hours on 
the floor. 

All the household soon learned to love him. The 
servants delighted to carry him about on their 
backs, show him the milking, or leave him rolling 
on the grass among the lambs, each one of whom 
he soon learned to distinguish. Being forgotten 
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one day during a thunderstorm, he lay in the 
meadow, watching the lightning and crying, 
** Bonny! Bonny! ** at every flash, until his anxious 
aunt found him. 

As he grew older he grew stronger, and was able 
to run about and clamber over the rocks. He took 
a lively interest in everything of which he heard, 
especially in the American War of Independence, 
and was always anxious for the defeat of Washing- 
ton; for, of course, being so young, he only echoed 
the wishes of the people around him. In later 
years he was very kind to Americans. Already he 
had begun to lay up the store of Scotch stories which 
served him so well in writing his books. He would 
spout quaint old ballads in his childish voice, until 
a clergyman who often visited at Sandy-Knowe 
would say: ** One might as well speak in the mouth 
of a cannon as where that child is." 

When he went to school he would weave the 
most wonderful romances, partly made up, partly 
out of books, until the boys crowded around him 
at recess, struggling to get close to the fascinating 
story-teller. 

At school, at play, afterwards as clerk in his 
father's office — indeed all through his long life — 
whatever he undertook, he did with all his might. 
While studying law he sometimes wrote as many 
as one hundred and twenty folio pages without 
stopping for rest, thus laying the foundation of that 
tireless industry which enabled him to accomplish 
so much. Idleness was the hardest trial for him. 
When he was taken ill again and forbidden even to 
talk, he devoured numerous histories, fighting out 
the battles of which he read by the help of shells,* 
seeds, and pebbles for soldiers. 

It was hard for one so active to content himself 
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in this way ; but when he got well he made up for 
it by long walks and horseback rides, scouring the 
country round until he knew every nook and corner, 
and was ready when the time came to prove to 
strangers what a beautiful and romantic country 
Scotland is. 

As some one said of him afterwards, '* He was 
makin* himsell a' the time, but he didna ken maybe 
what he was about till years had passed/* 

Everybody and everything loved Walter Scott. 
His servants were devoted to him — from the old 
nurse who felt so proud to see her ** laddie " grow 
up to be a ** grand gentleman," to the one who 
gave the reason, *' because Sir Walter speaks to 
every man as if they were blood-relations." 

His horses would hardly let any one else mount 
them, and dogs seemed to appreciate the fact that 
he treated them as reasonable beings. The mag- 
nificent staghound ** Maida" was his constant 
companion, and when the faithful ** Camp" died, 
he excused himself from a dinner-party, ** because 
of the death of a dear friend." Two donkeys who 
drew his daughter's cart would race across the fields 
when he appeared, to rub their noses against him ; 
and at one time a little pig attached himself to the 
great novelist, frisking about his steps, and even 
trying to follow him out hunting with the dogs. 

** The Lady of the Lake*' was his first long 
poem, and a great success; and so, indeed, was all 
the poetry he wrote; but he was very modest about 
it. 

People ran wild over the famous ** Waverley 
Novels." For a long time Scott tried to keep it a 
secret that he had written them; but his readers 
knew no one else was clever enough to do it, and 
Strangers from all parts of the world thronged to 
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Abbotsford, his beautiful home, to see the great 
magician, as they called him. 

His books brought him a great deal of money, 
but the failure of a large publishing house ruined 
him. The last years of his life were spent in toiling 
manfully to pay the debts thus thrown on him. 
Book after book he wrote until his brain was dizzy, 
his hand weary, and his strength failed him. His 
troubles nobly ended, September I2th, 1832. 

3. Recitation, ** Lochinvar." (From ** Mar- 
mion.*') 

O, young Lochinvar is come out of the west, 
Through all the wide Border his steed was the best; 
And save his good broadsword he weapons had none. 
He rode all unarm'd, and he rode all alone. 
So faithful in love, and so dauntless in war. 
There never was knight like the young Lochinvar. 

He stay'd not for brake, and he stopp'd not for stone, 

He swam the Eske river where ford there was none; 

But ere he arrived at Netherby gate, 

The bride had consented, the gallant came late: 

For a laggard in love, and a dastard in war. 

Was to wed the fair Ellen of brave Lochinvar. 

So boldly he enter'd the Netherby Hall, 

Among bridesmen, and kinsmen, and brothers, and all. 

Then spoke the bride's father, his hand on his sword, 

(For the poor, craven bridegroom said never a word,) 

** O come ye in peace here, or come ye in war, 

Or to dance at our bridal, young Lord Lochinvar ? '* 

**I long woo'd your daughter, my suit you denied, — 
Love swells like the Solway, but ebbs like its tide; 
And now I am come with this lost love of mine 
To lead but one measure, drink one cup of wine. 
There are maidens in Scotland more lovely by far. 
That would gladly be bride to the young Lochinvar." 

The bride kiss'd the goblet; the knight took it up. 
He quaff *d off the wine, and he threw down the cup; 
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She look'd down to blush, and she look'd up to sigh, 
With a smile on her lips, and a tear in her eye. 
He took her soft hand ere her mother could bar, — 
" Now tread we a measure," said young Lochinvar. 

So stately his form, and so lovely her face, 
That nrever a hall such a galliard did grace; 
While her mother did fret and her father did fume, 
And the bridegroom stood dangling his bonnet and plume, 
And the bridemaidens whisper'd, " *Twere better by far. 
To have matched our fair cousin with young Lochinvar." 

One touch to her hand, and one word in her ear. 

When they reached the hall-door and the charger stood 

near; 
So light to the croupe the fair lady he swung. 
So light to the saddle before her he sprung I 
** She is won ! we are gone, over bank, bush, and scaur; 
They'll have fleet steeds that follow," quoth young 

Lochinvar. 

There was mounting 'mong Graemes of the Netherby 

clkn'; 
Forsters, Fenwicks, and Musgraves, they rode and they 

ran; 
There was racing and chasing, on Cannobie Lee, 
But the lost bride of Netherby ne'er did they see. 
So daring in love, and so dauntless in war, 
Have you e'er heard of gallant like young Lochinvar ? 

—Scott. 

. 4. Reading, ** Scott's Love for Animals." 

Washington Irving, in describing his visit to 
Walter Scott, says: ** As we sallied forth, every 
dog in the establishment turned out to attend us. 
There was the old staghound Maida, a noble 
animal; and Hamlet, the black greyhound, a wild 
thoughtless youngster, not yet arrived at the years 
of discretion ; and Finette, a beautiful setter, with 
soft, silken hair, long pendant ears, and a mild eye, 
the parlor favorite. When in front of the house we 
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were joined by a superannuated greyhound, who 
came from the kitchen wagging his tail, and was 
cheered by Scott as an old friend and comrade. In 
our walks he would frequently pause in conversation 
to notice his dogs, and speak to them as if rational 
companions; and, indeed, there appears to be a 
vast deal of rationality in these faithful attendants 
on man, derived from their close intimacy with 
him. Maida deported himself with a gravity becom- 
ing his age and size, and seemed to consider him- 
self called upon to preserve a great degree of dignity 
and decorum in our society. As he jogged along 
a little distance ahead of us the young dogs would 
gambol about him, leap on his neck, worry at his 
ears, and endeavor to tease him into a gambol. 
The old dog would keep on for a long time with 
imperturbable solemnity, now and then seeming to 
rebuke the wantonness of his young companions. 
At length he would make a sudden turn,, seize one 
of them, and tumble him in the dust, then, giving a 
glance at us, as much as to say, * You see, gentle- 
me, I can't help giving way to this nonsense,* 
would resume his gravity, and jog on as before. . . . 
His domestic animals were his friends. Everything 
about him seemed to rejoice in the light of his 
countenance.*' 

6. Recitation, ** The Violet." 

The violet in her greenwood bower, 

Where birchen boughs with hazel mingle, 

May boast itself the fairest flower 
In glen or copse or forest dingle. 

Though fair her gems of azure hue. 

Beneath the dew-drop's weight reclining, 

IVe seen an eye of lovelier blue. 

More sweet thro' watery lustre shining. 
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The summer sun that dew shall dry 
E'er yet the sun be passed its morrow ; 

No longer in my false love's eye 

Remained the tear of parting sorrow. 

— ScoU. • 

7. Talk on *' Abbotsford, the Home of Scott/' 
(Let this be given, if practicable, by a friend of the 
school who can add personal experiences of a visit 
to the famous house. A Highland costume will add 
to the interest. Scott named his place from the 
adjoining ford, which was just above the confluence 
of two streams, and because the land had formerly 
all belonged to the Abbots of Melrose Abbey. 
Abbotsford became the great author's pride and 
delight, and from a cottage and a small farm it grew 
to be a fine mansion and country-seat. It stands a 
mile or so out from the village of Melrose, near 
Edinburgh.) 

8. Composition on Melrose Abbey. (This his- 
toric ruin near Scott's home was a favorite haunt of 
the author's, although it is said he never saw it by 
moonlight. In the ** Lay of the Last Minstrel" 
he says: 

If thou would'st view pale Melrose aright. 

Go visit it by the pale moonlight; 

For the gay beams of lightsome day 

Gild, but to flout, the ruins gray. 

When the broken arches are black in night, 

And each shafted oriel glimmers white ; 

When the cold light's uncertain shower 

Streams on the ruined central tower ; 

When buttress and buttress, alternately. 

Seem framed of ebon and ivory ; 

When silver edges the imagery. 

And the scrolls that teach thee to live and die ; 

When distant Tweed is heard to rave. 

And the owlet to hoot o'er the dead man's grave, — 
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Then go; but go alone the while — 
Then view St. David's ruined pile ; 
And, home returning, soothly swear, 
Was never scene so sad, so fair !) 

m 

9. Recitation from ** Marmion and Douglas. 

Not far advanced was morning day 
When Marmion did his troop array. 

To Surrey's camp to ride ; 
He had safe-conduct for his band, 
Beneath the royal seal and hand, 

And Douglas gave a guide ; 
The ancient Earl, with stately grace, 
Would Clara on her palfrey place. 
And whisper'd in an undertone, 
" Let the hawk stoop; his prey is flown." 
The train from out the castle drew. 
But Marmion stopp'd to bid adieu: 

" Though something I might plain," he said, 
" Of cold respect to stranger guest. 
Sent hither by your King's behest, 

While in Tantallon's towers I stayed. 
Part we in friendship from your land. 
And, noble Earl, receive my hand." 
But Douglas round him drew his cloak, 
Folded his arms, and thus he spoke: 
" My manors, halls, and bowers shall still 
Be open at my Sovereign's will, 
To each one whom he lists, howe'er 
Unmeet to be the owner's peer. 
My castles are my King's alone. 
From turret to foundation-stone — 
The hand of Douglas is his own, 
And never shall in friendly grasp 
The hand of such as Marmion clasp." 

Burn'd Marmion's swarthy cheek like fire, 
And shook his very frame for ire, 

And " This to me ! " he said; 
** And 'twere not for thy hoary beard. 
Such hand as Marmion 's had not spared 
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To cleave the Douglas* head ! 
And, first, I tell thee, haughty Peer, 
He who does England's message here, 
Although the meanest in her state, 
May well, proud Angus, be thy mate; 
And, Douglas, more I tell thee here, 

Even in thy pitch of pride. 
Here, in thy hold, thy vassals near, 
(Nay, never look upon your lord. 
And lay your hands upon your sword,) 

I tell thee thou*rt defied ! 
And if thou said'st I am not peer 
To any lord of Scotland here. 
Lowland or Highland, far or near. 

Lord Angus, thou hast lied ! " 
On the Earl's cheek the flush of rage 
O'ercame the ashen hue of age. 
Fierce he brake forth: " And dar'st thou then 
To beard the lion in his den. 

The Douglas in his hall ? 
And hopest thou hence unscathed to go ? — 
No, by St. Bride of Bothwell, no ! 
Up drawbridge, grooms ! what, warder, ho ! 

Let the portcullis fall." — 
Lord Marmion turn'd — well was his need. 
And dash'd the rowels in his steed; 
Like arrow through the archway sprung. 
The ponderous grate behind him rung: 
To pass there was such scanty room. 
The bars, descending, razed his plume 

« 

The steed along the drawbridge flies. 

Just as it trembled on the rise; 

Nor lighter does the swallow skim 

Along the smooth lake's level brim: 

And when Lord Marmion reach 'd his band, 

He halts, and turns with clenched hand, 

And shout of loud defiance pours. 

And shook his gauntlet at the towers. 

" Horse ! horse ! " the Douglas cried, " and chase! " 

But soon he rein'd his fury*s pace; 
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" A royal messenger he came, 
Though most unworthy of the name. 

* 4t 4e * * * 

Saint Mary, mend my fiery mood ! 
Old age ne'er cools the Douglas blood; 
I thought to slay him where he stood, 
*Tis pity of him, too," he cried; 
" Bold can he speak and fairly ride; 
I warrant him a warrior tried." 
With this his mandate he recalls. 
And slowly seeks his castle walls." 

— ScoU, 

10. Essay, ** The Writings of Scott.** (His 
literary career was begun by writing poetry. His 
first publication was the ** Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border.** Then followed ** The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel,** '' Marmion,** and ** The Lady of the 
Lake," the three most noted of his poems. His 
novels, known as the Waverley Novels, are twenty- 
nine in number. Among the best of them are: 
** Waverley,'* '^ Guy Mannering,** '* Old Mortal- 
ity,** ** Heart of Mid-Lothian,** ** Legend of Mont- 
rose,** '* Ivanhoe,** and*** Kenilworth.** His mis- 
cellaneous works are: ** Tales of a Grandfather,'* 
** Life of Napoleon,** and ** History of Scotland." 
His novels are mainly historical, giving very nearly 
a correct picture of the times they represent.) 

11. Reading, ** Scott's Poems in Relation to 
Real Life.'* 

The poet's great-grandfather was called by the 
nickname Beardie, because he would never cut his 
beard after the Stuarts were banished, and so loyal 
to their cause was he that he lost almost all that he 
possessed and came near to being hanged. This is 
how Sir Walter draws his picture in ** Marmion **: 

And thus my Christmas still I hold 
Where my great grandsire came of old, 
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With amber beard and flaxen hair, 
And reverend, apostolic air, 
The feast and holy tide to share. 
And mix sobriety with wine, 
And honest mirth with thoughts divine. 
Small thought was his in after time 
E*er to be hitched into a rhyme : 
The simple sire could only boast 
That he was loyal to his cost ; 
The banish'd race of kings revered. 
And lost his land — but kept his beard. 

He describes his early life in the country in the 
lines in ** Marmion " beginning — 

It was a barren scene and wild, 
Where naked cliffs were rudely piled ; 
But ever and anon between 
Lay velvet tufts of loveliest green. 

The poem ** To a Violet" refers to the breaking- 
up of his first love affair: 

The summer sun that dew shall dry 
Ere yet the day be past its morrow ; 

Nor longer in ray false love's eye 

Remained the tear of parting sorrow. 

He describes the scenery about one of his homes 
in the country in the same poem : 

An angry brook, it sweeps the glade, 
Brawls over rock and wild cascade. 
And, foaming brown with doubled speed, 
Hurries its waters to the Tweed. 

12. Recitation, *' Ellen's Song." (From '* The 
Lady of the Lake.") 

Soldier, rest ! thy warfare o'er. 

Sleep the sleep that knows not breaking ; 

Dream of battle-fields no more. 
Days of danger, nights of waking. 




% 
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In our isle's enchanted hall 

Hands unseen thy couch are strewing, 

Fairy strains of music fall, 

Every sense in slumber dewing. 

Soldier, rest ! thy warfare o'er. 
Dream of fighting fields no more ; 

Sleep the sleep that knows not breaking, 
Morn of toil, nor night of waking. 

No rude sound shall reach thine ear. 
Armor's clang, or war-steed champing ; 

Trump nor pibroch summon here 

Mustering clan, or squadron tramping. 

Yet the lark's shrill fife may come 

At the daybreak from the fallow. 
And the bittern sound his drum. 

Booming from the sedgy shallow. 

Ruder sounds shall none be near. 
Guards nor warders challenge here ; 

Here's no war-steed's neigh and champing, 
Shouting clans or squadron's stamping. 

Huntsman, rest ! thy chase is done ; 

While our slumbrous spells assail ye. 
Dream not, with the rising sun, 

Bugles here shall sound reveill6. 

Sleep ! the deer is in his den ; 

Sleep ! thy hounds are by thee lying ; 
Sleep ! nor dream in yonder glen 

How thy gallant steed lay dying. 

Huntsman, rest ! thy chase is done ; 

Think not of the rising sun : 
For at dawning to assail ye 

Here no bugles sound reveill6. 

—Scott 

13. Recitation of quotations from Scott. (To be 
recited by five different pupils.) 

a. Use lessens marvels, it is said. 

— Lay of the Last Minstrel. 
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b. In peace, love tunes the shepherd's reed ; 
In war, he mounts the warrior's steed ; 
In halls, in gay attire is seen ; 

In hamlets, dances on the green. 
Love rules the court, the camp, the grove, 
And men below and saints above ; 
For love is heaven and heaven is love. 

— Lay of the Last Minstrel. 

c. Heap on more wood ! — the wind is chili • 
But let it whistle as it will, 

We'll keep our Christmas merry still. 

— Marmion. 

d. O woman ! in our hours of ease 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 
And variable as the shade 

By the light quivering aspen made ; 
When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou ! 

— Marmion, 

e. Breathes there the man with soul so dead. 
Who never to himself hath said, 

" This is my own, my native land ! " 
Whose heart hath ne'er within him burned, 
As home his footsteps he hath turned 

From wandering on a foreign strand ? 
If such there breathes, go, mark him well : 
For him no minstrel raptures swell ; 
High though his titles, proud his name. 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim. 
Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 
The wretch concentred all in self. 
Living, shall forfeit fair renown. 
And, doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust from whence he sprung. 
Unwept, unhonored, and unsung. 

— Lay of the Last Minstrel. 

14. Essay, ** The Historical Interest of Scott's 
Novels." (The most striking feature of Scott's 
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romances is that, for the most part, they are pivoted 
on public rather than private interests and passions. 
With but few exceptions, Scott's novels give us an 
imaginative view, not of mere individuals, but of 
individuals as they are affected by the public strifes 
and social divisions of the age. — Richard H. Hutton,) 
The chronological arrangement of the Waverley 
Novels is as follows: 

1 187. Richard I., The Betrothed^ 2i ^ictwxQ of the time 
of the third crusade. 

1 1 93. Richard I., The Talisman, third crusade. 

1194. Richard 1,, Ivanhoe, rtign of Richard Coeur de 

Lion, Saxons, Normans, Knights Templars. 

(Edward VI., ^ Condition of the feudal vassals ; 
Mary, The 1 the monastery struggling to 
Monastery, 'preserve itself and crush the 
Elizabeth, J rising spirit of Protestantism. 
1567. Elizabeth, The Abbot, Story of Mary Queen of 

Scots. 
1575. Elizabeth, Kenilworth, Elizabeth and her court. 
1620. James I., The Fortunes of Nigel, 
1645-46. Charles I., A Legend of Montrose, Civil War. 
, ^^ j Cromwell, ) Woodstock, Royalists and 
^ * ( Charles II., \ Roundheads. 
1660-80. Charles II., Peveril of the Peak, Cavaliers and 

Roundheads, Popish Plot. 

1679-90. 1 ?^j^es^ jj ^'' [ Old Mortality, Covenanters. 

1 7 15. George I., Rob Roy, armed attempt of the exiled 
Stuarts to recover the throne. 

1745. George II., Waverley, the Pretender, Insurrection, 
Battle of Preston Pans. 

1770. George III., Redgauntlet, last effort of the Pre- 
tender to gain the throne. 

15. Recitation, ** Lost in the Snow." 

When red hath set the beamless sun. 
Through heavy vapors dank and dun ; 
When the tired ploughman, dry and warm. 
Hears, half asleep, the rising storm 
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Hurling the hail and sleeted rain 

Against the casement's tinkling pane, — 

The sounds that drive wild deer and fox 

To shelter in the brake and rocks, 

Are warnings which the shepherds ask 

To dismal and to dangerous task. 

Oft he looks forth, and hopes in vain 

The blast may sink in mellowing rain ; 

Till, dark above, and white below. 

Decided drives the flaky snow. 

And forth the hardy swain must go. 

Long, with dejected look and whine, 

To leave the hearth his dogs repine ; 

Whistling and cheering them to aid. 

Around his back he wreathes the plaid ; 

His flock he gathers, and he guides 

To open downs and mountain sides, 

Where, fiercest through the tempest blow 

Least deeply lies the drift below. 

The blast that whistles o'er the fells 

Stiffens his locks to icicles ; 

Oft he looks back, while, streaming far, 

His cottage window seems a star, — 

Loses its feeble gleam, — and then 

Turns patient to the blast again. 

And, facing to the tempest's sweep. 

Drives through the gloom his lagging sheep ; 

If fails his heart, if his limbs fail. 

Benumbing death is in the gale. 

His paths, his landmarks — all unknown, 

Close to the hut, no more his own, 

Close to the aid he sought in vain. 

The morn may find the stiffening swain ; 

His widow sees, at dawning pale. 

His orphans raise their feeble wail ; 

And close beside him in the snow, 

Poor Yarrow, partner of his woe, 

Couches upon his master's breast, 

And licks his cheek to break his rest. 

—Scott 
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16. Reading of criticisms. 

a. In all the history of literature there is no 
record of such labors as his; one admires with 
equal warmth his lofty sense of honor, his unyield- 
ing fortitude, and his almost superhuman power of 
application, all shown under the burden of most 
grievous difficulties. The secret of Scott's success 
may be said to lie in his felicitous employment of 
common topics, images, and expressions. No writer 
before him had so vividly illustrated the character- 
istics of Scottish life and character. Not conspic- 
uously surpassing all other novelists in single 
qualities, Scott yet possessed and combined all the 
qualities necessary for his work in nice and har- 
monious adjustment. While his novels fascinate 
us with all the charms of romance, they are also a 
storehouse of information as to the life of the 
times they treat of. — Cat heart. 

b. You can hardly read any novel of Scott's 
and not become better aware what public life and 
political issues mean. And yet there is no arti- 
ficiality, no elaborate attitudinizing before the 
antique mirrors of the past, like Bulwer's, no 
dressing-out of clothes-horses like G. P. R. James. 
The boldness and freshness of the present are 
carried back into the past, and you see Papists and 
Puritans, Cavaliers and Roundheads, Jews, Jaco- 
bites, and freebooters, preachers, schoolmasters, 
mercenary soldiers, gypsies, and beggars all living 
the sort of life which the reader feels that in their 
circumstances, and under the same conditions of 
time and place and parentage, he might have lived, 
too. Indeed, no man can read Scott without being 
more of a public man, whereas the ordinary novel 
tends to make its readers rather less of one than 
before. — Hutton. 
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c. The only way to gain an estimate of Scott's 
vast and varied genius is to read, and read largely, 
his illustrious prose and poetry. To his work is 
familiarly applied a couplet in which he himself 
described the power of magic, witchcraft, necro- 
mancy, which forms so large a part of his romance. 
He says its touch can make 

A nutshell seem a gilded barge, 

A shieling [cottage] seem a palace large. 

In keeping with this suggestion is his best known 
sobriquet, ** The Wizard of the North." — Kirkland. 



Program No. 19. 

{Suggestive, Grammar.) 

Scotch Patriotism. 

1. Song, ** My Ain Countree." 

2. Talk by the teacher, ** The Early History of 
Scotland." 

3. Song, ** The Minstrel Boy," by Moore. 

4. Composition, ** The Border Ballads." 

5. Recitation, *' A Border Ballad,'* by Walter 
Scott. 

6. Conversation, ** Heroes of Scotland." 

7. Reading,*^ The Broadswords of Scotland," by 
John Gibson Lockhart. 

8. Recitation, ** Bruce and the Spider," by 
Bernard Barton. 

9. Essay, ** Famous Battlefields of Scotland." 

10. Recitation, ** Bannockburn." 

11. Patriotic quotations from Scottish writers. 

12. Song, ** Hail to the Chief." Scott's words; 
music by Sanderson. 
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Program No. 20. 

{Suggestive. High School.) 

Abbotsford and Edinburgh. 

1. Talk on ** Old Edinburgh." 

2. Reading of ** Pet Majorie," from Brown's 
** Rab and his Friends.'* 

3. Essay, ** Scott's dogs, Camp and Maida.'* 

4. Reading of a letter from Washington Irving. 

5. Recitation of Scott's ** Eve of St. John.'' 

6. Essay, ** Famous Men at Abbotsford." 

7. Singing of quartet by Barnby, ** Oh, hush 
thee, my babie." 

8. Reading of letters between Byron and Scott. 

9. Essay, ** Scott's Friendships": Wordsworth, 
Moore, Southey, Goethe, Irving, and Byron. 

10. Recitation of Wordsworth's ** On the Depar- 
ture of Sir Walter Scott for Naples." 



E lP>oet Xaureate. 

Born August 6, i8< 




Alfred Tennyson. 

Miscellaneous. 

Program No. 21. 

{Complete. Mixed Grades.) 
, Song, " What does Little Birdie say ? " 
. Reading, " A Picture of the Poet Laureate." 
, Composition, " Tennyson's Early Life." 
. Recitation from Aldrich's poem. 
, Piano solo, " The Brook," with recitation. 
. Reading, " Tennyson's Works." 
, Recitation, " The Poet's Tribute," 
. Singing of quartette, " Sweet and Low." 
, Reading of criticisms. 
3, Recitation, " St. Agnes' Eve." 
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11. Essaj^ " In Memoriam." 

12. Song, ** Ring out the False." 

13. Recitation of extracts from ** In Memoriam." 

14. Reading, ** Tennyson's Mode of Composi- 
tion." 

15. Recitation, ** The Wakening Spring.'* 

16. Composition, '* The Poet*s Home/' 

17. Recitation, '* The Throstle." 

18. Reading of an anecdote. 

19. Recitation from ^* Maud." 

20. Song, ** Crossing the Bar." 

21. Reading, ** Tennyson's Last Days." 

22. Exercise for twenty-five pupils, ** The 
Tennyson Club." 
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1. Song, **What does Little Birdie say?" by 
Sullivan. 

2. Reading, ** A Picture of the Poet Laureate." 
Carlyle, writing to Emerson, describes the poet in 
these words: ** Tennyson came in to us on Sunday 
evening, a truly interesting Son of Earth and Son of 
Heaven. . . . One of the finest-looking men in the 
world. His voice is musical, metallic — fit for loud 
laughter and piercing wail, and all that may be 
between; speech and speculation free and plen- 
teous. I do not meet in these late decades such 
company over a pipe. ... A true human soul or 
some authentic approximation thereto, to whom 
your soul can say, Brother; a man solitary and sad 
as certain men, dwelling in an atmosphere of gloom 
— carrying a bit of chaos about him, in short, which 
he is manufacturing into cosmos." 

3. Composition, ** Tennyson's Early Life.'* (Al- 
fred Tennyson was born on the 6th of August, 
1809, in Lincolnshire, England. He was the third 
of a family of seven brothers, most of whom wrote 
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poetry. The father was a clergyman, fond of paint- 
ing, music, and poetry, and his mother was a 
beautiful woman, with a strong imagination. The 
Tennyson boys played at tournament like King 
Arthur's knights, and wrote' romances like those 
they loved to read. Alfred and Charles were sent 
to Louth grammar school, and soon after they 
began to prepare a volume of poems for the press.) 

4. Recitation from Thomas Bailey Aldrich*s poem 
to Tennyson. 

Shakespeare and Milton— what third blazoned name 

Shall lips of after-ages link to these ? 

His, who beside the wild encircling seas 

Was England's voice, her voice, with one acclaim, 

For threescore years, whose word of praise was fame, 

Whose scorn gave pause to man's iniquities. 

4tr ♦ ♦ ♦ % ♦ 

Others shall have their little space of time, 

Their proper niche and bust, then fade away 

Into the darkness, poets of a day: 

But thou, O builder of enduring rhyme. 

Thou shalt not pass ! Thy fame in every clime 

On earth shall live where Saxon speech has sway. 

5. Piano solo, **The Brook,** by George William 
Warren, with recitation of Tennyson's poem. (Let 
the music be rendered as an accompaniment to the 
words, softly yet distinctly.) 

I come from haunts of coot and hern; 

I make a sudden sally, 
And sparkle out among the fern, 

To bicker down a valley; 

I chatter over stony ways 

In little sharps and trebles; 
I bubble into eddying bays, 

f 
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With many a curve my banks I fret 

By many a field and fallow, 
And many a fairy foreland set 

With willow-weed and mallow; 

I slip, I slide, I gloom, I glance. 
Among my skimming swallows; 

I make the netted sunbeam dance 
Against my sandy shallows. 

I chatter, chatter, as I flow 

To join the brimming river; 
For men may come, and men may go, 

But I go on forever. 

— Tennyson. 

6. Reading, ** Tennyson*s Works.** 

Tennyson's first poem, of any note was '* Tim- 
buctoo,'* which won the chancellor's prize at Cam- 
bridge. Shortly afterward he, with his brother 
'Charles, published a small volume, ** Poems by Two 
Brothers." ** Poems, Chiefly Lyrical," bearing the 
name of Alfred Tennyson, followed, and received 
but little attention. A third volume, containing 
''The Miller's Daughter," '' The Lotos Eaters," 
and ** The Lady of Shallott," attracted more 
notice, and received much blame and little praise 
from the critics. 

For nine years Tennyson printed nothing, but 
during that time he made himself master of his art. 
The two volumes of ** Poems " that appeared after 
his long silence contained such poems as ** Locksley 
Hall" and ** Morte d'Arthur." and his fame was 
made. In 1845 he received a pension of £200 
from the Government, and two years later ** The 
Princess" appeared. In 1850 he was appointed 
poet-laureate to succeed Wordsworth, and in the 
same year ** In Memoriam " was published. 

** Maud and Other Poems" saw the light in 
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1855, and four years later the ** Idyls of the King " 
was published. This volume contained only four 
of the poems, which were not completed until the 
publication of ** Balin and Balan '* in 1885. ^^^9 
saw the publication of the ** Holy Grail and Other 
Poems." Since then he has written many ballads 
and short poems, and several tragedies, as** Queen 
Mary," ** Locksley Hall Sixty Years Afterward," 
** Demeter and Other Poems " — the product of his 
eightieth year, and ** The Foresters," which was 
presented at Daly's Theatre last winter. 

In 1884 Tennyson was raised to the peerage, 
his title, which is hereditary, being Baron of Aid- 
worth and Farringford, after his estates in Surrey 
and the Isle of Wight. He had refused this honor 
in 1865. 

Although the real place of Tennyson in literature 
may not be settled by this generation, there is no 
doubt as to his place in the hearts of the public. 
No writer is more popular. Every schoolboy 
knows the '* Charge of the Light Brigade," every 
schoolgirl loves the pathos of the ** May Queen." 
** In Memoriam," written in memory of the friend 
of his youth, Arthur Hallam, has comforted count- 
less bereaved hearts. Perhaps none of his poems 
lends itself easier to quotation. 

** The Idyls of the King" is called the greatest 
of the poet's work, and to it he devoted nearly half 
a century. Here his style is at its best, and his 
thought is as fine as his expression. The purpose 
of the poems is to portray the warfare of human 
life, and the ultimate triumph of good and the 
downfall of evil. Perhaps the songs set here and 
there in ** The Princess" are more admired than 
the long poem itself, and many of them have 
become ** household words." Of his shorter poems 
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** Locksley Hall ** is/ull of familiar passages; per- 
haps it is the most quoted of anything he has 
written, unless it be ** In Memoriam.*' 

7. Recitation, ** The Poet's Tribute." 

What hope is here for modern rhyme 
To him who turns a musing eye 
On songs, and deeds, and lives that lie 

Foreshortened in the tract of time ? 

The mortal lullabies of pain 

May bind a book, may line a box, 
May serve to curl a maiden's locks; 

Or, when a thousand moons shall wane, 

A man upon a stall may find. 

And, passing, turn the page that tells 
A grief, then changed to something else, 

Sung by a long-forgotten mind. 

But what of that ? My darkened ways 
Shall ring with music all the same. 
To breathe my loss is more than fame. 

To utter love more sweet than praise. 

— Tennyson. 

8. Singing of quartette, ** Sweet and Low," by 
Barnby. 

9. Reading of criticisms showing ** Tennyson's 
Place in Literature." 

Tennyson has thoroughly experienced the two 
extreme phrases of the world's regard. For twelve 
years after his appearance as a poet he was quietly 
overlooked by the public, and was treated to more 
derision than criticism by the literary journals. 
When his popularity once struck root it grew 
rapidly, and in a few years became an overshadow- 
ing fashion. Since the publication of his first 
** Idyls of a King" it has almost been considered 
as a heresy in England to question the perfection of 
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his poetry; even the sin of his art came to be 
regarded as its special virtue. The estimate of his 
performance rose into that extravagance which 
sooner or later provokes a reaction against itself. 
There are, at present, signs of the beginning of such 
a reaction, and we need not be surprised if (as in 
Byron's case) it should swing past the line of jus- 
tice, and end by undervaluing for a time many of 
the poet*s high and genuine qualities. And 
Tennyson's place in the literature of the English 
language, whatever may be its relations to that of 
the acknowledged masters of song, is sure to be 
high and permanent. — Bayard Taylor, 

To describe his command of language by any 
ordinary terms expressive of fluency or force would 
be to convey an idea both inadequate and erroneous. 
It is not only that he knows every word in the 
language suited to express his every idea: he can 
select with the ease of magic the word that is, of all 
others, the best for his purpose. — Bayne, 

lo. Recitation, ** St. Agnes' Eve." 

Deep on the convent roof the snows 

Are sparkling to the moon. 
My breath to heaven like Vapor goes, 

May my soul follow soon ! 
The shadows of the convent towers 

Slant down the snowy sward, 
Still creeping with the creeping hours 

That lead me to my Lord; 
Make Thou my spirit pure and clear 

As are the frosty skies. 
Or this first snowdrop of the year 

That in my bosom lies. 

As these white robes are soiled and dark, 

To yonder shining ground; 
As this pale taper's earthly spark, 

To yonder argent round, — 
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So shows my soul before the Lamb, 

My spirit before Thee; 
So in my earthly house I am, 

To that I hope to be. 
Break up the heavens, O Lord ! and far 

Thro' all yon starlight keen. 
Draw me. Thy bride, a glittering star, 

In raiment white and clean. 

He lifts me to the golden doors; 

The flashes come and go; 
All heaven bursts her starry floors. 

And throws her light below. 
And deepens on and up ! The gates 

Roll back, and far within 
For me the heavenly Bridegroom waits, 

To make me pure of sin. 
The sabbaths of Eternity, 

One sabbath deep and wide — 
A light upon the shining sea — 

The bridegroom with his bride ! 

— Tennyson. 

11. Essay on ** In Memoriam." 

(Henry Van Dyke says of this poem: ** It is the 
most exquisite structure ever reared above a human 
grave, more wondrous and more immortal than that 
world-famous tomb which widowed Artemisia built 
for the Carian Mausolus. Genung*s ** In Memo- 
riam,** ** Tennyson's Life and Poetry," by Eugene 
Parsons, and * ' A Study of the Works of Tennyson," 
by Edward C. Tainsh, will be of assistance in pre- 
paring this essay.) 

12. Song, *' Ring out the False," by Newton. 

13. Recitation of " Thoughts from * In Memo- 
riam.' " (Other quotations may be grouped under 
special titles.) 

a, I sometimes hold it half a sin 

To put in words the grief I feel; 
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For words, like Nature, half reveal 
And half conceal the soul within. 

4 

b. Calm is the morn without a sound — 

Calm as to suit a calmer grief. 
And only through the faded leaf 
The chestnut pattering to the ground. 

c. How pure at heart and sound in head. 

With what divine affections bold. 
Should be the man whose thought would hold 
An hour's communion with the dead ! 

d. Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 

The flying cloud, the frosty light; 
The year is dying in the flight; 
Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 

e. Our little systems have their day — 

They have their day and cease to be. 
They are but broken lights of Thee; 
And Thou, O Lord, art more than they. 

/. I held it truth with him who sings 

To one clear harp in divers tones. 
That men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things. 

g. Ring out false pride in place of blood. 
The civic slander and the spite; 
Ring in the love of truth and right. 
Ring in the common love of good. 

14. Reading, ** Tennyson's Mode of Composi- 
tion.** 

His was the very reverse of rapid or inspired 
work. He wreaked himself on every expression, 
spending hours sometimes on a single line. As an 
example, he is reported to have written ** Come 
into the Garden, Maud,*' in his poem of '' Maud,** 
entirely over fifty times, and to have occupied three 
whole days on six of his lines. No poet has ever 
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Where now the seamew pipes, or dives 
In yonder greening gleam, and fly 
The happy birds, that change their sky 

To build and brood, that live their lives 

From land to land, and in ray breast 
Spring wakens too ; and my regret 
Becomes an April violet, 

And buds and blossoms like the r 






i6. Composition, " The Poet's H' 




Tennyson in His Study. 
(He lived in great luxury on the Isle of Wight, 
in a poetically picturesque country mansion, rich 
in its architecture, and lavish and tasteful in its 
adornments and knick-knacks. There are about it 
terraces and fountains, greeneries and flower par- 
terres, avenues and lawns; it is the mansion of a 
rich man of high taste and culture.) 
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17. Recitation, ** The Throstle." 

Summer is coming, summer is coming, 

I know it, I know it, I know it. 
Light again, leaf again, life again, love again. 

Yes, my wild little Poet. 

Sing, the new-year is under the blue ; 

Last year you sang it as gladly : 
"New, new, new, new." Is it then so new 

That you should carol so madly ? 

" Love again, song again, nest again, young again," 

Never a prophet so crazy ! 
And hardly a daisy as yet, little friend, — 

See, there is hardly a daisy. 

" Here again, here, here, here, happy year ! " 

A warble unchidden, unbidden ! 
Summer is coming, is coming, my dear, 

And all the winters are hidden. 

— Tennyson. 

18. Reading of an anecdote. 

Once, when Tennyson and Thackeray were in 
Paris, Thackeray, on going out, cautioned the ser- 
vant not to let the fire go out. Thackeray's French 
pronunciation not being perfect, the servant under- 
stood the last word to be fou^ instead oi feu; con- 
sequently he was not to let the madman go out. 
When Thackeray got back he found the hotel in 
great excitement, and Tennyson, in a towering 
rage, stalking about, while the landlord declared 
that the madman insisted on going out. The 
people in the hotel had to unite their forces to 
hold him in. 

19. Recitation from '' Maud." (Compare this 
with Holmes' ** Chambered Nautilus.") 

See what a lovely shell, 
Small and pure as a pearl 
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Lying close to my foot, 
Frail, but a work divine, 
Made so fairly well 
With delicate spire and whorl. 
How exquisitely minute, 
A miracle of design ! 

What is it ? A learned man 
Could give it a clumsy name. 
Let him name it who can — 
The beauty would be- the same. 

The tiny cell is forlorn, 
Void of the little living will 
That made it stir on the shore. 
Did he stand at the diamond door 
•Of his house in a rainbow frill ? 
Did he push, when he was uncurlM, 
A golden foot or a fairy horn 
Thro' his dim water-world ? 

Slight to be crushed with a tap 
Of my finger-nail on the sand ; 
Small, but a work divine ; 
Frail, but of force to withstand. 
Year upon year, the shock 
Of cataract seas that snap 
The three-decker's oaken spine 
Athwart the ledges of rock. 
Here on the Breton strand ! 

— Tennyson, 

20. Song, ** Crossing the Bar.'* 

(These words are considered Tennyson's farewell 
to the world. They were written three years before 
his death. A number of composers have set them 
to music. Behrend's solo for a soprano voice is a 
beautiful conception of the poet's theme.) 

21. Reading, '* Tennyson's Last Days." 

In October, 1892, Tennyson was taken with an 
acute attack of influenza, coupled with gout. He 
was conscious and tranquil to the end. On the 
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fifth morning of his illness he was turned, at his 
request, to face the light. During the day he 
called for his favorite copy of Shakespeare, and 
turned the pages till he found ** Cymbeline," He 
gazed at the page for a few moments, and seemed 
to be reading, then fell asleep with his fingers be- 
tween the leaves. ** He passed away as if in 
sleep, and the watchers could hardly distinguish 
the final moment," said his son Hallam. 

Sir Andrew Clark, one of the physicians who 
attended the poet-laureate, said that Lord Tenny- 
■son*s death was the most glorious he had ever seen. 
** There was no artificial light in the room, and the 
chamber was almost in darkness, save where a broad 
flood of moonlight poured in through a western 
window. The moon's rays fell across the bed upon 
which the dying man lay, bathing him in their pure, 
pellucid light, and forming a Rembrandt-like back- 
ground to the scene. All was silent, save for the 
soughing of the autumn wind as it gently played 
through the trees surrounding the house — a fitting 
requiem for the poet who sang of love and the 
beauties of nature." 

22. Exercise for twenty-five pupils, ** The 
Tennyson Club." 

(If there is not room on the stage for all to appear 
at once, some may leave and others enter from time 
to time. The conversation is merely a framework 
to introduce the quotations, and may be changed 
to suit circumstances. There should be appropriate 
action, and the quotations should be given with 
expression. Several girls enter with their hats on 
and begin the dialogue.) 

I. I say, girls, I felt sure we would be better off 
without Amanda, and so I did not tell her of our 
meeting to-day. 
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** They call me cruel-hearted, but I care not what 
they say.'* 

2. Well, now we are here, what is to be done ? 
** Lead, and I follow.'* {A knock heard; a girl 

enters^ and advanciyig to one, says:) 

3. ** Does my old friend remember me ? ** 

I heard of this meeting and determined to be 
present. 

4. You are welcome, 

** An open-hearted maiden pure and true.** 
Let us now proceed ; if it pleases you, I will call 
the Club to order. {Taps,) We are ready, now, 
for the business that has brought us here. 

5. We are to discuss literature. On my part, I 
can say I hope that our reading of the Poet- 
laureate Alfred Tennyson has been of service to 
us, and that we shall quote him freely; I respect 
him because he is full of reality. 

** I am half sick of shadows.'* 

6. An advantage that comes from the study of 
literature is the knowledge of neat expression ; our 
poet says: 

** The past will always win a glory from its being 
far.** 

7. All of us can remember what has just been 
well called a neat combination of words; let us cite 
them; mine is: 

'' Full of noble things." 

8. Mine is: 

** Soiling another will never make one's self 
clean." 

9. Mine is: 

** Young as I am, yet would I do my best.* 
Chairman: Your selections are all admirable; yet. 
there are deeper notes in Tennyson, and 

** You yourselves will smile at your own selves 
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hereafter," when you comprehend his great utter- 
ances, as this: 

" Oh, yet we trust ...... 

That nothing walks with aimless feet; 
That not one life shall be destroyed. 
Or cast as rubbish to the void 
When God hath made the pile cohiplete." 

{Turns to one.) 

We have not heard your voice yet. 

10. ** Silence is wisdom. I am silent, then." 
{They clap hands,) 

{Two now sit on one chair with arms entwined; 
one< says :) 

11. ** And we will live like two birds in one 
nest." {A knocks several enter ^ and several leave ^ 

Chairman : You are welcome {to one). 

** A rosy blonde " {to a?iother). 

** Two so full and bright — such eyes." 

** A bold heart yours." 

** A quick brunette, well moulded, falcon-eyed." 
** Blue-eyed and fair in face." You are to join us 
in our discourse to-day, and show the posies you 
have culled from Tennyson. Sit, good ifriends. 

12. We thank our chairman, 

" Noble among the noble,** 

for his welcome words. We shall try to show we 
have not read our poet all in vain. We cannot 
crown him, for 

" He wears a truer crown 
Than any wreath that man can weave him." 

13. I would ask you all to note how many things 
he says, that we have felt, as 
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Worse than being fooled 

By others is to fool one's self.** 
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Again : 

" He makes no friend who never made a foe." 

14. Yes, and this: 

" Men rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things.** 

Chairman: A great truth and often quoted. 

** God bless you for it, God reward you for it/* 
{A knocks and several enter and several depart,) 

More of our friends I wish to grace this festal 
day. {To one i) 

" Large her violet eyes looked, and her bloom 
A rosy dawn kindled in stainless heavens.*' 

( To another i) 

" She has a lovely face; 
God in His mercy lend her grace.** 
( To another:^ 

" A damsel of high lineage and a brow 
May blossom, and a cheek of apple blossom." 
{To another:^ 

" Fairer than Rachel by the palmy well. 
Fairer than Ruth among the fields of corn.** 
( To another:) 

" Bless thee, for thy lips are bland. 
And bright the friendship of thine eye.** 
( To another:) 

" There is no truer-hearted.** 
( To another:) 

" A head 
So full of grace and beauty, would that mine 
Were half so gracious.*' 

Good friends, join us and make the time a joyful 
one. 

15. Your welcome make us glad we*ve come. 

" Surely I shall be wiser in a year." 

But I can say our poet opens up to us the deepest 
thoughts always in the simplest language; as, 

" The greater man the greater courtesy.** 
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1 6. Sometimes a wise wit sparkles in his words: 

" Kind like a man was he; like a man, too, would have 
his way." 

17. Yes, and don*t we remember this: 

" A smile abroad is oft a scowl at home." (.They laugh,) 

18. Sometimes he has sharp words: 

" I have lighted on a fool; 
Raw, yet so stale." 

19. Note how he hits the young fellows hard: 

" Rain, rain, and sun, a rainbow in the sky, 
A young man will be wiser by and by." 

20. What does he mean by this, I'd like to know ? 

" The fat affectionate smile ? " ( They laugh.) 

2 1 . Probably the same as by this : 

"A red 
And cipher face of rounded foolishness." 

Chairman: He speaks my mind when he says: 

" I wish I were some mighty poetess.'* 

But there are several here with apt quotations 
yet. {Turns to one:) 

" Blest be Heaven 
That brought thee here — to warm 
My cold heart with a friend." 

22. ** I seem as nothing in the mighty world," 
and can only wonder at the gems you've found. 
Proceed, dear friends. 

{To Chairman:) 

** Money can be repaid. 
Not kindness such as yours." {Bows to chairman^ 
who bows in return,) 

23. I have looked at Tennyson to see his refer- 
ences to flowers ; here are some : 
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" Those eyes 
Darker than darkest pansies, and that hair 
More black than ash-buds in the front of March," 
" Bring orchis, bring the foxglove spire, 
The little speedwell's darling blue, 
Deep tulips dashed with fiery dew, 
Laburnums, dropping-wells of fire." 

(Hands clapped^ 

24. How often he speaks of eyes! Why is this ? 

" Looking wistfully with wide blue eyes. As in a picture." 
" Eyes not dropt down nor over bright." 

25. Yes, and he says: 

" The languid light of your proud eyes 
Is wearied of the rolling hours." 

26. I think I should like to have eyes which 
would be compared to ** Darkest pansies." He 
speaks of 

" Heart-hiding smile and gray persistent eye." 

{A bell strikes.^ 

Chairman: Good friends, we are reminded that 
this happy hour must close. *Tis well we meet. 

"We rub each other's angles down.** 

And then we have such lessons from the lines we 
quote: 

" High thought and amiable words 
And courtliness and the desire of fame, 
And love of truth and all that makes a man." 

In parting, let me hope that we shall meet ere 
long again: 

" Tho' my lips may breathe adieu, 
I cannot think the thing farewell." 

They have gathered by this time in a semicircle 
facing the chairman and also the audience, and bow 
to her and she to them. Commencing on the right 
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side the pupil nearest the front now marches to the 
door, followed by those of the quarter-circle behind 
her; those in the other quarter-circle follow with 
music, if possible; the chairman waits until all have 
left the stage; steps forward and says: 

** I, the last, go forth companionless/* {Bows 
and passes out.) 

Program No. 2 2- 

{Suggestive, Primary,) 

Birds and Flowers. 

1. Talk by the teacher on the office of a Poet- 
laureate, Tennyson's home, England, etc. 

2. Recitation, '* The Blackbird.** 

3. Song, ** What does Little Birdie say ? *' 

4. Recitation, ** The Flower.** 

5. A short talk about the children*s favorife 
flowers. 

6. Recitation, ** The Owl.' 

7. Anecdotes of Birds. 

8. Recitation, ** The Eagle. 

9. Recitation, ** The Snowdrop.*' 

Program No. 23. 

{Suggestive, Grammar, ) 
The Laureate and His Country. 

1. Song, ** Rule, Britannia.** 

2. Recitation of sonnet to Tennyson by Long- 
fellow. 

3. Composition, '* The Isle of Wight.** 

4. Quotations from English poets that describe 
national life and customs. 
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5. Reading from Ruskin about Tennyson. 

6. Recitation of the Dedication of ** Idyls of the 
King." 

7. Composition, '' The Life and Times of Queen 
Victoria." 

8. Readings from ** Enoch Arden," with tab- 
leaux. 

9. Recitation from Aldrich*s poem to Tennyson. 

10. Criticisms on Tennyson, Wordsworth, and 
Browning. 

11. Song, ** God Save the Queen." 

Program No. 24. 

(Suggestive. High School.) 

Poets and the Sea. 

1. Song, ** Break, Break, Break," by Dempster. 

2. Recitation of Longfellow's ** Building of the 
Ship." 

3. Reading of Longfellow's sonnets, ** Sound of 
the Sea," ** A Summer Day by the Sea," ** City 
and the Sea," ** The Tides." 

4. Essay, ** The Secrets of the Sea." 

5. Song, **The Bridge." 

6. Recitation of Tennyson's ** Sailor Boy." 

7. Reading of Tennyson's ** Voyage." 

8. Recitation of Longfellow's ** Broken Oar." 

9. Essay, ** Famous Lighthouses." 

10. Recitation of Longfellow's ** Lighthouse. 

11. Reading of Tennyson's ** The Captain. 

12. Song, ** Crossing the Bar." 
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Program No, 25. 

{Suggestive. Advanced Classes.) 

Poets-Laureate of England. 

1. Introductory remarks upon the office and 
origin of the Poet-laureate. 

2. Quotations from Ben Jonson's poems. 

3. Essay, ** The Earlier Poets Crowned with 
Laurel'*: Henry de Avranches, John Kay, Andrew 
Bernard, John Skelton, Richard Edwards, Samuel 
Daniel, Ben Jonson, William D'Avenant, John 
Dryden, Nahum Tate, Nicholas Rowe, Lawrence 
Eusden, Colley Gibber, William Whitehead, 
Thomas Warton, and Henry James Pye. 

4. Reading of Dryden's ** Song on St. Cecilia's 
Day." 

5. Instrumental music on the piano or organ. 

6. Reading of Una and the Red Crosse Knight 
from Spenser's ** Fairie Queene," Book I, Canto I. 

7. Recitation of Southey's ** The Old Man's 
Comforts." 

8. Essay, ** Latter-day Poets-Laureate": South- 
ey, Wordsworth, Tennyson, and Austin. 

9. Reading of Wordsworth's sonnets, " Milton," 
** British Freedom," and '' Cave of StaflFa," 

10. Recitation of ** Favorite Thoughts from 
Tennyson." 

11. Singing of Tennyson's words, ** Break, break, 
break." 
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The School Journal 

is published weekly at $2.(p a year and is in its 25th year. It s the 
oldest, best known and widest circulated educational weekly i 1 th^ 
U. S. The Journal is filled with tdeas that wUl surely adva# ce the 
teachers* conception of education. The best brain work on th work 
of professional' teaching: is found in it — ^not theoretical essays, nor 
pieces scissored out of other journals. The Monthly School Board 
issue is a symposium of most interesting material relating I o new 
buildings, heating, and ventilation, school law, etc, 3tc, 

The Primary School 

is published monthly from September to June at $z.oo a year It h 
the ideal paper for primary teachers, being devoted almost exc isively 
to original primary methods and deuces. Several entirely n pr fea* 
tures this year of great value. 

The Teachers* Institute 

is published monthly, at $1.00 ^ year. It is edited in the same spirit 
and from the same standpoint as The Journal, and has ever since it 
was started in 1878 been the most popular educational monthly published^ 
circulating in every state. It is finely prmted and crowded with illus- 
trations made specially for it. Every study taught by the teacher is 
covered in each issue. The large chart supplements with each issue 
are very popular. 

EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS. 

This is not a paper, but a series of small monthly volumes, $i.oa a 
year, that bear on Professional Teaching. It is useful for tliose who 
want to study the foundations of education ; for Normal Schools, 
Training Classes, Teachers* Institutes and individual teachers. If you 
desire to teach professionally you wilt want it. Handsome paper 
covers, 64 pp. each month. The History, Science, Methods, and 
Civics of education are discussed each month, and it also contains all 
of the N. Y. State Examination Questions and Answers. 

OUR TIMES 

gives a resume of the imoortant news of the month— not the murders, 
the scandals, etc., but the news that bears upon the progress of the 
*vorId and specially writtem for the school room. It is the brightest 
and best edited paper of current events published, and so cheap that it 
can be afforded by every pupil. 30 cents a year. Club rates, 25 cents. 

*i^* Select the paper suited to your needs and send for a free 
sample. Samples of all the papers (40 cents worth) for 20 cents, 

E.L. KELLOQQ & CO., New York and Chicag^ 
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Best Books for Teacherj^ 

Classified List under Subjects. 

To aid teachers to procure the books best salted to their por pose, wt 
iriye below a list of our publications dasslfled under subjects. The dtvukm 
Is sometimes a difficult one to make, so that we have in many eases placed 
the same book under several titles; for Instance, Ourrle*B Barly Bduoatloo 

appears under Pbinchplbs and Pbaotiob of Bduoaxiov« and alM 
Pbimaby EDUGAxioa. Becent books are starred, thus * 

HI8T0BT 07 EDUCATIOV, eBSAT SDV- ^_^ Ow^ B». 

CAtOBS, ETa ""^ ^ISm £& 

Allen*s Historic Outlines ot Bduoatkm, * • paper .16 pd 

Amoblngraphy of FroebeU d. j50 «40 M 

Bruwnmir*s Aspects of Bduoatlon Beseedttfoii. doth JA .SO .08 

Bducational Theories. BeaL edition. €L M AO M 

•iSbvqatiojsaj* FouNDATionai bound toL *9l«*0S« paper •60 pd. 

• " u - •» ,ffg^^ "^ 4^00 pd. 

Kellogrgr's lilfe of PestalozsU .... paper .16 pd* 

lMDg*h Oomenlus, ...... paper .15 pd. 

** Basedow, .--.--. paper .15 pd. 

• ** Rousseau and his **Bmite^ ... paper •IS pd. 

* ** Horace Mann, ...... paper .IS pd. 

* ** Great Teachers of Four OentDrtes, - tSL M ^SO M 

* ** flerbart and His Outlines of the Sdenoa 

of Education. ..... dU M .SO M 

Phelps* Life of David P. Page, • - • . paper .15 pd. 

QuickCs Bducational Reformers, Best edition. - oL L3D .SO jOB 

•BelnhaH^ History of Education, « - . tL M MO M 

PBINOIPLES OT XDirOATZOV. 

OBrter*B Arttllalal Stupidity In BohooL - paper .IS ptu 

•Eduoatiohal Foim » axions, bound voL m-^ttL paper •SO pd. 

♦ ** *• " *80-*9a, oL t.OO pd. 
Pitch's Improvement In TeachinsT* ... paper alS pd. 
*Hall(0.&) Contents of ChUdien*8 Minds, - «L J» .SO JOI 
Huntlnjarton^s Unconscious Tuition, ... paper .15 pd. 
Payne*8 Lectures on Science and Art of Education, eL LOO .SO j06 
Retnhart*s Principles of Education, ... cL JB6 .SO JOB 
*Spencer*s Education. Best edition. . . - cL LOO .SO .10 
Perez^ First Three Years of Childhood, - - eL LfiO LSO .10 
*Rein's Outlines of Pedagogics, ... eL M .SO .06 
Tate*8 Phllosopby of Education. Bestedttion.- oL LIO L.SO JO 
•Teaohers* ICanual Series, 24 nos. ready, each, paper .IS pd. 

P8TCE0L00T AHB £DUOATIOV. 

ADen^ Mind Studies for Young Teaohen, - iL JO A/9 M 

Aliens Temperament In Education* - - . tL M .40 j06 

<*ICellogg*s Outlines of Psychology, ... paper JA -SO 9L 

Perez's First Three Years of ChlMhood. Beat sdltfofkol. LOO t.SO JO 
Bpoper^ Apperoeptton, BesCedttfoik " - «L JH •SO 
wSphHiTeacheiB* Fsydioloiry. . . • « «K. LIB t.OS 
^^ WkP OS P«noM08F« - . • * ft ^ ii» 



^ 
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Early Eduoatton, . - • - • DL LJ5 1.00 

ofQuee _ . -_ 

^.. Ol SeOll....e r-'— F— 

Lectures on Ttjachliig, - . - - oL U» f.oo pd. 



ntcQ's Art of Queetioiiliig, 
•• Art of Seoiiring it 



Sladstoae^ Object Teaohlny, - . - - pap«r .__ ,_ 

HiutKa' Uiatakea in TeacbUK. But edtttoJI, • cL jn .40 jDt 

^ BecurlDR and BetalnliiKAtteatloa, Bert «d.oL .M .«o JH 

■* HowtoKeepOtder, ... - paper .15 pd. 

Kellogg^ Sobool MBDagement. - - ' - oL J!i .»0 M 

McMurry'a Bow to Conduct the BedtatloDi - V*1tP* -'^ V^ 

*Parlcet'd Talks oa PedaooKlcB. a. UO l.flO J> 

THlka oa iWcMog, .... cL Lflt 1.00 .OS 

" PracHcai Teacher, . _ - - - ^ LEO l.Mt -U 

•Page's Theory ftad Practice of T " " _. _ _ . 



Patridge-BQuiacyKethodLlllUatiated. - - oL US 1.40 

iJulck'B Hov m Train tbe Hemorr, - - • paper .IS 

•BeCnV PedasogKs, - -..«.• BL.nt .eo 
*Itoliiban'B niDclplE8 of Eduutioai 



■Hooper^ OMsotTeaOhliiB, _ . _ . cL JS J>0 



SldKwlck'aSaniiiliisInSoirool, - __ 

BbawandDoTiiieU'BSabooIDevlceeL - - - cL IJS i,oo 

Soutbirlek^ QuU Manual of TeaoUnK • • ol- .n .OO 

Tonge^ PnoUOBl Work In School, - • - paper as 

KETHDDB Dl SFEOIU BUBROTB. 

. Diawiius for Q«og. Class. - t»pu JO .40 

BasT Things u> Draw, . - - jmjnc M JM 

*Bi)Tiu Step brBtep Primer. - _ - - jIB 

CaUctna'BowlaTeatliFlioiilM, - - - tt. M .to 

DBirer's How to TeAOb Hannen. _ - - wL M M> 

Qladatoie's Object Teaotaliig. .... |ap«r .15 

Bngbea' Bow to Keep OrOae, .... buw .ib 

•Des'ACIeaslii" ' — 



jobnaOD's Bdneatton br iMiW. - - - du M .*• M 

■KellotM^ How to Wrfu CompodthnM - - paper IB pd. 

RelloBK^ Oeognphz bj Hap Drawliw - - ek JO .40 S6 

■PlatimLBi]fniageCbnlB,S Breach, - - .SO pd. 

BeeuVsOnibeUeibod^TeatAlngAilthiDetto, cL LOS .80 jn 

*■ Grube Idea In TeaoUiuc ArtOimetlc - oL .80 .M .€B 



FBIHAST AVB ZIXOESeABTES 



CUtfaMC Bow to TeaA Plionlaa, 
Onrrte's Barlr KducaUon, 
--i>B Object »—■—- 



ADtoUOKrapbr of Vioeb^ _ . . - eL JiO 
HothnanSi EiDderEarten GKli, ... - - paper 
Jobnson'i BduaattoD tv Dotaw, - . - •• d. JiO 



Jobnson'i BdumttoD tv Dotaw, ' 
•ElUnim*a Hanual of BlemeDlaiT TeaoUnf 
Parker^ Talka on TeanUng, 
"—-■-•—- "-- -- y Hetboda, 



BiiO c i ' S A igum ei U f6r Manual Training, impef .15 pd. 

•IttMon'ft Test-Book of 81o7d« . . - - cL 1J» l.so ^ 

five's Indostrial Education, .... c'. LfiO 1.90 J2 

«lTpham^ Fingr LeHODS in woodworlbiis. rt« .GO .40 M 

QUXniOV BOOSB YOB XJSACHXB8. 

AaalfllMiQiMsttooBerteB. Geogiapby. - cL .80 .40 ,05 

* •• •• C.&Hfaiory. cL .fiO .40 U)5 

** « M Grammar, - • eL .fiO .40 .C6 

^BmjOAXiOHAZf F6€HDAxioir8, bound VOL *n-Ka paper .eo pd. 

♦ •* - . ^ •gg.Hj^ St 1.00 pdL 

17. T. State Bzamlnation Qnest oos, - - - u, UOO 30 .06 

^Shaw'M National Question Book JVewlir fYffMd. 1.7ft pd. 

8outbwick*8 Handy Helps, .... - tL UOO .80 jQB 

8oiithwick*s Quiz Maoual of Teaching. fiMidiNoii. fli. JOk J90 M 

PHT8ICAL EDUCAnOV and SOHOOL HT0IBVS. 

6Niri School Hygteoei -..•.. paper .15 pd. 

MI8GELLAVB0UB, 

Blalkle On Self Ooltofe, .... - «L JV .tO .08 

Fitoh*8 Improvement in Bdiioatloo« - - « paper .15 pd« 

Qardner^s Town and Country Sohool Bnlldtnat, cL ZM «.00 J2 

Lubbock's Best 100 Books, . - . - - paper .IBO pd. 

Pooler^ N. Y. School Law, - - • • « eL JO .«4 .06 

Portrait of Washington. ----- 5.00 pd. 

•Walsh's Great Rulers ^ the World, - - - eL JD .40 iXt 

Wllbelm's Student's Calendar, - . • - paper JBO JB4 .08 

Baa-BeUefa of 12 Autfacns, each. - ~ - I.OO pd. 

sniGnro ahb dialogue books, 

*Art>or Day, How to Celebrate It, • - - paper .SS pd. 

Beoepdon Day Series, 6 Nos. (Set 81.40 postpaid.) Bach. JO .94 jOB 

Song Treasures, ------- paper a5 pd. 

^Best Primary Sonflrs. new ------- ,15 pd. 

•Washington^ Bbrtbday, How to Celebrate It, - paper JBg pd. 

school APPABATXrs. 

Smiths Rapid Practice Arithmetic Cards, (82 sets), Baeh, .50 pd. 
''Standard^* Manikin. (Sold by subscription.) Price on appttoatloii. 

»* Man Wonderful '« Manikin, - . - . 4.05 pd. 
Standard Blackboard Stencils, fiOO different nos., 

from 6 to 50 cents each. Sen(^ for special catalogue. 

•* Unique " Pencil Sharpener, • - - - ijio 10 

•Russell's Solar Lantern, ----- 25.00 pd. 
Standard Physician's Manikin. (Sold by subscription.) 

^7* 100 page classified, illustrated, descriptive Catalogue of the abora 
and many other Method Books, Teachers' Helps, sent fi^ 1(X) page C^ 
logue'oibooks for teachers, of ail|pub1ishers. light school apparatus, etc. 
tent free. Bach of these contain our special teachers' prices. 

E. L. KELLOQQ & CO., New York & Chtaiga 
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/Augsburg's Easy Things to Draw, 

By D. B. AxTOSBUBO, Snpt. Drawing at Salt Lakt> Oity, Utah. 
Quarto, durable and elegant cardboard cover, 80 pp., with 
31 pages of plates, containing over 200 different figures. 
Price, 30 cents; to teachers, 24 cents; by mail, 4 cents extra. 

This book is not designed to present a system of drawing. It 
is a collection of drawings made in the simplest possible wa^r, and 
so constructed that any one may reproduce them. Its design is 
to furnish a hand-book containing drawings as would be needed 
for the school-room for object lessons, drawing lessons, buay 
work. This collection ma^ be used in connection with any sys- 
tem of drawing, as it contains examples suitable for practice. It 
may also be used alone, as a means of learning the art of draw- 
ing. As will be seen from the above the idea of this book is new 
and novel. Those who have seen it are delighted with it as it so 
exactly fills a want. An index enables the teacher to refer in- 
stantly to a simple drawing of a cat, dog, lion, coffee-berry, etc* 
Oar list of Blackboard Stencils is in the same line. 

Augsburg s Easy Drawings for the Geo- 

GBiPHT Gz«A88. By D. B. AuasBUBO, B. p., author of "Easy 
Things to Draw.'' Contains 40 large plates, each containing 
from 4 to 60 separate drawings. 96 pp., quarto cardboard 
cover. Price 60 cents; to teachers, f '^ cents; by mail 5 cents 
extra. 

In ijnB volume is the same excellent work that was noted in Mr. 
Augsburg's * 'Easy Things to Draw." He does not here seek to 
present a system of drawing, but to give a collection of drawings 
made in the simplest po8sn)le way, and so constructed that any 
one may reproduce them. Leading educators believe that draw- 
ing has not occupied the position in the school course hereto- 
fore that it ought to have occupied: that it is the most effectual 
means of presenting facts, especially in the sciences. The author 
has used it in this book to illustrate geography, giving draw- 
ings of plants, animals, and natural features, and cauing at- 
tention to steps in drawing. The idea is a novel one, and it is 
believed that the practical manner in which the subject is treated 
will make the book a popular one in the school-room. Each 
plate is placed opposite a lesson that may be used in connection* 
Ai\ index brings the plates instantly to the eye- 
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Quick's Educational Reformers. 

By Bey. Bobebt Hebbebt Qniox, M. A., of Tnnitj College, 
Cambridge, England. Boond in plain, bnt decant ol^ 
binding. 16mo, abont 350 pp. $1.00; to teacher 8, 90 ots. ; by 
mail, 10 cts. extra. 

New ediJtUm wUk topical headings, chronciogieal table and other aids 
for systematic study in normal schools and readUng-cirdes, 

No book in the history of edncation has been so justly ^pnlar 
as this. Mr. Quick has the remarkable facnlty 01 grasping the 
salient points of the work of the great edncators, and restating 
their ideas in clear and Yigorons langnage. 

This book supplies information that is oontained in no other 
single volume, touchizig the progress of education in its earliest 
stages after the reyiyaTof learning. It is the work of a practical 
teacher, who supplements his sketches of famous educationists 
with some well-considered obseryations, that deserve the atten- 
tion of all who are interested in that subject. Beginning with 
Boger Ascham, it gives an account of the lives and schemes of 
most of the great thinkers and workers in the educational field, 
down to Herbert Spencer, with the addition of a valuable appen- 
dix of thoughts and suggestions on teaching. The list in<Uudes 
the names of Montaigne, Batich, Milton, Comenius, Locke, Bous- 
seau, Basedow Pestalozzi. and Jacotot. La the lives and thoughts 
of these eminent men is presented the whole philosophy of edu- 
cation, as developed in the progress of modem times. 

This book has been adopted by nearly every state reading-dxcle 
in the country, and purchased by thousands of teachers, and is 
used in many normal schools. 

Contents: 1. Schools of the Jesuits; 2. Ascham, Mont£gne, 
Batioh, Milton: 3. Comenius; 4. Locke* 5. Bousseau's Emile; 6. 
Basedow and the Philanthropin ; 7. I^stalozzi; 8. Jacotot ; 9. 
Herbert Spencer; 10. Thoughts and Suggestions about Teaching 
Children; 11. SomeBemarks about Moral and Beligious Educa* 
fdon; 12. Appendix. 

OUR NEW EDITION. 

Be sure to get E. L. Eellogg's edition. There are other editions 
in the market that are not omy higher in price, but very inferior in 
binding and typography and without the paragraph headings that 
are so useful. Our edition is complete with all these improve- 
ments, is beautUully printed and exquisitely bound in dotn, and 
the retail price is omy $1.00, with discounts to teachers and read- 
ing-circles. 
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IVelcb's Talks on Psycho logy Applied to 

Teaching. By A. S. Welch, LL.D., Ex-Pres. of the Iowa Agricul- 
tural College at Ames, Iowa. Cloth, 16mo, 136 pp. Price, 50 
cents; to teaclierSy 40 cents; by mail, 5 cents extra. 

This little book has been written for the purpose of helping the 
teacher in doing more effective work in the school-room. The instruc- 
tors in our schools are familiar with the branches they teach, but de- 
ficient in knowledge of the mental powers whose development they seek 
to promote. But no proficiency that does not include the study of mind^ 
can ever qualify for the work of teaching. The teacher must comprehend 
fully not only the objects studied by the learner, but the efforts put forth 
and in studying them, the ^ed oi these efforts on the faculty exerted, 
their results in the form of accurate knowledge. It is urged by eminent 
educators everywhere that a knowledge of the branches to be taught, 
and a knowledge of the mind to be trained thereby, are equally essential 
to successful teaching. 

WHAT IT CONTAINS. 

Part I.— Chapter 1. Mind Growth and its Helps. Chapter 2.— The Feel- 
ings. Chapter 3.— The Will and ihe Spontaneities. Chapter 4. — Sensation. 
Chapter 6.— Sense Perception, Gathering Concepts. Chapter 6.— Memory 
and Conception. Chapter 7.— Analysis and Abstraction. Chapter 8.— Im- 
agination and Classification— Chapter 9.— Judgment and Reasoning, the 
Thinking: Faculties. 

Part II.— Helps to Mind Growth. Chapter 1.— Education and the Means 
of Attaining it. Chapter 2.— Training of the Senses. Chapter 8.— Reading, 
Writing, and Spelling. Chapter 4.— Composition, Elementaiy Grammar, 
Abstract Arithmetic, etc. 

*** This book, as will be seen from the contents, deals with the subject 
differently from Dr. Jerome Allen's " Mind Studies for Young Teachers," 
(same price) recently published by us. 

FROM THOSE WHO HAVE SEEN IT. 

Go. Insp. Deamess, London, Canada.— *' Here find it the most lucid and 
praeticanntrocluction to mental science I have ever seen." 

Florida School Journal.—'' Is certainly the best adapted and most de- 
sirable for the mass ot teachers." 

Penn. School Journal.—'* Earnest teachers will appreciate it." 

Danville, Ind., Teacher Und Examiner.— " We feel certain this book has 
a mission amon^ the primary teachers." 

Iowa Normal Monthly.—" The best for the average teacher." 

Prof. H. H. Seelej) Iowa State Normal School.— "I feel that you have 
done a very excellent thing for the teachers. Am inclined to thinK we will 
use it in some of our classes." 

Soienoe, K. Y.— " Has been written from an educational point of view." 

Education, Boston.-** Aims to help the teacher in the work of the school- 
room." 

Progressiye Teacher.— ** There is no better work." 

Ey-OoY. Bysart, Iowa.—** My first thought was, * What a pity it could not 
be in the hapds of every teacher in lowa.*^ 
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Sbaw's oJ^ational Question IBook. 

" The National Question Book." A graded cciuree of 
study for those preparing to teach. By Edward R. Shaw, 
Principal of the mgh School, Yonkers, N. Y., author of 
*' School Devices,'' etc Bound in durable English buck- 
ram cloth, with beautiful side-stamp. 12mo, 400 pp. 
PricCr $1*75; net to teachers^ postpaid. 
A new edition of this popular book is now ready, containing 
the following 

NEW FEATURES: 

READING. An entirely new chapter with answers. 

ALCOHOL and its effects on the body. An entirely new 
chapter with answers. 

THE PROFESSIONAL GRADE has been entirely re« 
written and now contains answers to every question. 

This work contains 6,500 Questions and Answers on 2d 
Different Branches of Study. 

ITS DISTINGUISHING FEATURES. 

\ It aims to make the teacher a better teacher. 
' How to Make Teaching a Profession " has chaUenged the 
attention of the wisest teacher. It is plain that to accomplish 
this the teacher must pass from the stage of a knowledge of 
the rudiments, to the stage of somewhat extensive acquire- 
ment. There are steps in this movement ; if a teacher will 
take the first and see what the next is, he will probably go on 
to the next, and so on. One of the reasons why there has 
been no movement forward by those who have made this first 
step, is that there was nothing marked out as a second step. 

2. This book will show the teacher how to go forward. 

In the preface the course of study usually pursued in our 
best normal schools is given. Tms pr(^)06es four grades; 
third, second, first, and professional. Tnen, questions are 
given appropriate for each of these grades. Answers follow 
each section. A teacher will use the book somewhat as 
follows : — If he is in the third grade he will put the questions 
found in this book concerning numbers, geography, history, 
grammar, orthography, and Sieory and practice of teaching 
to himself and get out the answer. Having done this he wiU 

go on to the other grades in a similar manner. In this way 
e will know as to his<^fitneift to paaa an examination for 
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4o. 3. Hughes' Mistakes in Teaching. 

By James L. HnoHB3, Inapeo 
tor of Schools, Tonmto.Can- 
ada. Cloth, I'ittto, 115 pp. 

Price, 50 cents ; to teach- 
ers, 40 cents; by mail, 5 
centa extra. 
'fhouBanda of copies of the old 
edition have been sold. The 
new edition is worth double the 
old ; the material has been in- 
creased, restated and greatly 
improved. Two new and im- 
portant Chapters have been 
added on " Mibtakea in dims," 
and " Mistakes in Moral Train- 
ing." Mr. Hughes says in his 
preface : " In issuing a revised 
edition of this book it seems 
fitting to acknowledge ^te- 
fuUy the hearty appreciation 
that has been accorded it by 
American teachers. Realizing as I do that its ve^ large sale 
indicates that it has been of service to many of my fellow 
teachers. I have recognized the duty of enlarging and revis- 
it^ it BO as to make it still more helpful in preventing the 
common mistakes in teaching and traming." 

Ninety-Six important mistakes are corrected in this 
book. This is tiie only edition authorized by the writer. 

XlieSohociImaiter (England)— "Hl8 ideas areolearl; preeented." 
Boitmi Joomftl of Edooation.— " Hr. HugheB erldenoea a thoTOush 

study ot tbe ublloBoplij of eduoatJOD. We advise every teaotaertolnveat 

GO cents In tna purohaae ot this useful volume." 
ir«w ToTk Bflhocil Jonraal.— "Itvlll belp aor teachsr to read tUs 




niah the aiitbor so fully wlUi materialsibr Bound advloe." 
Fans, Taaohar'i A^Ttnats.—" Itis tlie most readable book we have 

Xdooatloiial Jonmal of Vii«inia,— "WeknownobooktliatooDMM 
aa manr valuatile ■us^estloiia.''' 
Ohio Xdnoatlonal KontUy.— " It cOuIbIdb mors pmctloil blnfai tkaa 
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Johnsons Education by T)oing. 

Education by Doing : A Book of Educatiye Occnpatlons for 
CniiLdren in School. By Anna Johnson, teacher to the 
Children's Aid Schools of New York Oity. With a prefatory 
note by Edward £. Shaw, of the High School of Tinkers, 
N. Y. Handsome red cloth, gilt stamp. Price, 60 cents ; 
to Uachers^ 40 cents ; by mall^ 5 cents extra. 

Ihonsands of teachers are asking the question: ** How can 1 
^ep my pupils profitably occupied?** This book answers 
the question. Theories are omitted. Every line is ftall of in- 
rtruotion. 

L Arithmetic Is taught with blodks, beads, toy-money, eto. 

2. The tables are taught by clock dials, wdghts^ eto. 

8. Form is taught by blocks. 

A. Lines with sticks. 

S. Language with pictures, 

& Occupations are giren. 

7. ETerything is plain and practicaL 

EXTRACT FROM PRIFATORY NOTE. 

'•In oliaervlng the reenlts achieved by the Kindergarten, eduoaton havs 
•dt that inrcBbePs great disoovery of educatton by oocnpationa must have 
something for the public achoolB— that a farther applioiticn of the 'pnv 
Ung of experience and action in the place of books and abstract thinking, 
eotild be made beyond the fifth or sixth year cf the child's life. TUs 
book is an outgrowth of this idea, conceiyed in the spirit of the * Kew 
Education.* 

'* It will be widely welcomed, we believe, as it gives concrete methods 
of work— the very aids primary teachers are in search of. There has been 
a wide discussion of the subject of edncation, spd there exists no liitly 
confusion in the mind of many a teacher as to how he should improvs 
opon methods that have been condemned.** 

8upt. J. W- Skinner, Children's Aid Schools, says :— *' It Is highly 

Blated by our teachers. It supplies a want felt by all.** 
Toledo Blade*'-*'* The need of this book has been felt by teachexs.** 
School Education*'— "Contains a great many fruitful snggestions.* 
Christian Advance--—^' The method is certainly philosophicaL" 
^a. Ed. JoumaL— " The book is an outgrowth of Froebel's Idea."* 
Philadelphia Teacher.—" The book is full of practical inft>rmatiaa.'* 
Iowa Teacher.—" Kellogg's books are all good, but this la the bsil 

teachers.** 

The Eduoationifit-"-" We regard it as very valuable. * 

Sehool Bulletin.— "We think well of this book.** 

ChieagO Intelligeiioa.— '* Will be found a vm^ senrtoeable book." 
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Reinbarfs OutUne History of Education. 

With ohionologioal Tables, Suggestions, and Test Qaestions. 
By J. A. Beinhabt, Ph. D. Teaohers' Professional Library. 
77 pp., limp cloth, 25 cents; to teachers, 20 cents; by mail 2 
centiB extra. 

This is one of the little books intended to be studied in con- 
nection with Tra Tbaghbbs' Pbofesszon. The pnblishers, by 
means of these publications bring to the very doors of those 
teachers who lack the opportunity to attend a normal school a 
clumce to improve in the art of teaching. *' Outlines of History 
of Education '* is what its name implies, a brief but comprehen- 
sive presentation of the main facts in educational progress. The 
chapters are: Introduction; Education among the Greeks; Educa- 
tion among the Romans; Education in the Middle Ages; the 
Dawn of the NewEza; Education and the Beformation; Educa- 
tion in the Beventeenth Century; Education in the Eighteenth 
Oentury; Education in the Nineteenth Century. A thorough 
study of this book will be a good foundation for a more detailed 
study of the subject. The book is well printed from dear, lar^e 
t^6, with topic heads and questions, and is durably bound in 
hmp doth. 

Reinbarfs Outline Principles of Education 

By J. A. BmNHABT., Ph. D. Teachers' Professional Library. 
68 pp., limp doth, 25 cents. 

To give an outline of a ^eat subject, including nothing trivial 
and leaving out nothing important, is a great art. This difficult 
task has been successfully performed by the author of this small 
volume, who is an educator of long experience, and a thorough 
student of the sdence of education. The first two chapters give 
a general view of the subject, and the other chapters treat 
of the intuitive, imaginative, and logical stages of eduoation, and 
the prindples of moral education. This is one of the volumes 
intended to be studied in connection with the monthly paper, 
Thb Tbaghubs' Pbovbssion. Tvpe, printing, binding are neat and 
durable, and like the History by same author. 

Beznhabt's Czvios in Eduoatioh^ 

is another little booV of same price and ntimber of pages. Beadtf 
Nov. 1891. 
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Analytical Questions Series. 

Ko. 1. aEOGBAFHT. 126 pp. 

Ko. 2. mSTOEY OP THE UNITED STATES. 108 pp. 

No. 3. GBAMMAB. 104 pp. 

Price 50c. each; to teachers, 40c; by mail, 5c. extra. The three 
ibr $1.20, postpaid. Each, complete with answers. 

This new series of question-books is prepared for 
teachers by a teacher of high standing and wide experi- 
ence. Every possible advantage in arrangement of other 
books was adopted in these, and several very important 
new ones added. The most important is the 

GRADING OF QUESTIONS 

into three grades, thus enabling the teacher to advance 
in her knowledge by easy steps. 

THE ANALYTICAL FEATURE 

is also prominent — the questions being divided into 
paragraphs of ten each, under its appropriate heading. 
TYPOGRAPHY AND BINDING. 

Type is clear and large, and printing and paper the 
very best, while the binding is in our usual tasteful and 
durable style, in cloth. 

The books are well adapted for use in schools where 
a compact general review of the whole subject is de- 
sired. The answers have been written out in full and 
complete statements, and have been separated from the 
body of the questions with a view of enforcing and fa- 
cilitating the most profitable study of the subiect. The 
author has asked every conceivable question that would 
be likely to come up in the most rigid examination. 
There are other question-books published, but even the 
largest is not so complete on a single branch as these. 

Bear in mind that these question-books are absolutely 
without a rival 

FOB PBBFASINa POB KXAMTNATIOy, 
70B BEVIEWINa PUPILS IK SOHOOI., 
FOB USE AS BEPEBENOE BOOBS. 

The slightest examination of this series will decide 
• Tou in its fa^vor over any other similar books. 
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Kelbggs School cManagement : 

** A Practical Guide for the Teacher in the School-Buom.* 
By Amos M. Kellogg, A.M. Sixth edition. Revised and 
enlarged. Cloth, 128 pp. Price, 75 cents ; to teachers, 60 
cents ; by mail, 5 cents extra. 

This book takes up the most difficult of all school work, 
viz. : the Gk>vemment of a school, and is filled with original 
and practical ideas on the subject. It is invaluable to the 
teacher who desires to make his school a " well-governed'* 
schooL 

1. It suggests methods of awakening an interest in the 
studies, and in school work. <*The problem for the teacher," 
says Joseph Payne, " is to get the pupil to study." If he can do 
this he will be educated. 

2. It suggests methods of making the school attractive. 
Ninety-nine hundredths of the teachers think young people 
should come to school anyhow ; the wise ones bow that a 
pupil who wanto to come to school will do something when 
ne gets there, and so make the school attractive. 

8. Above all it shows that the pupils will be self -governed 
when well governed It shows how to develop the process of 
self-government. 

4. It diows how regular attention and courteous behaviour 
may be secured. 

5. It has an admirable preface by that remarkable man and 
teacher, Dr. Thomas Hunter, Pres. N. Y« City Normal College. 

Home and School.— "Is Just the book for every teaober wbo wishes 
to be a better teacher.'* 

Eduoational Jonmal.—" It contaiiis many valuable hints.*' 

Boston Jonmal of Eduoation.— "It is the most humane, instructive, 
original educational work we have read in many a day.*' 

Wis, Jonmal of Ednoation.— " Commends itself at once by the num- 
ber of ingenious devices for securing order, industry, and interest. 

Iowa Central School Jonmal.— "Teachers will find it a helpful and 
suggestive book.** 

Canada Ednoational Monthly.—" Valuable advice and useful sugges* 
tions." ' 

Vormal Teacher.—" The author believes the way to manage is to dv* 
llize, cultivate, and refine.** 

School Moderator.— " Contains a large amount of valuable reading; 
Mhool government is admirably presented.*' 

Progreisive Teaoh«rr-" Should occupy an honored xdaoe in ev«rf 
teacSr*sUbrary.*» ^ 

Bd. Conraat.— " It wm ftdp the teacher greatly.* 

Ta. Bd, Jovnul.— ** Tll»«iitluir dHMrofKon a larg« experienoa,** 
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Song Treasures. 



THE PRICE HAS JTGT BEEN 



Compiled bj Axos H. Eellooo, editor of the School Joob- 
KAi. Elegant green and gold paper cover, 64 pp. Price, 
15 cents each ; to teacherg, 12 cents ; by mail, S conts 
extra. 10th thousand. Special term* to achaola for 20 
copies and over. 

This is a 

most valua- 1 




Mit^S^m^ 



1. Most of 

haveDeense- , 

lectedbytliQ 
teachers ns 
favorites in 
the schools 
They are tlie 

pi Is love to 
amg. 

2, AH the pieces " have a nng to them ," the; ate eaaOy 
learned, and will not be forgotten 

8. The themea and words are appropnote for young people. 
In these respects the work will be found to poeaess unnmial 
merit. Na^re, the Flowers, the Seasons, the Home, our 
DutieB, our Creator, are entuned with beautiful music. 

4. Great ideas may find an entrance into the mind through 
music. A^irations for the gocd, the beautiful, anc' the trae 
are presented here in a musical form. 

5. Many of the words have been written especially for tiie 
book. One piece, " The Voice Within IJs," p. 67, is worth the 
price of the book. 

6. The titles here given show the teacher what we mean: 

Ask the Cbllitren. Beautv Everywhere, Be In Time, CheertulneK, 
ff-natmfa Bells. DayB oE Summer Olorr, The Dearest Bpot,BTenliia 
__ ^_...,^..,. ^.. — ,_,._..__. HoldupthoBlBhtHanil, IIjOTO 
~ ■ -"eadoira. Our 

. _ _ ___ joW«HE.TnB 

Workisn, lb* TMoh~er'i~LlIe>~3Mbiita to WhlttKor, eto.. (Co. 



Kello^s SPECIAL 

SERIES OF ROOKS 

This exceedingly attractive and popular series contains the following 
books. The material in all is new, carefully selected and is adaptKi 
to all grades. A very valuable feature is the suggestions for the nios* 
eflfective use of each exercise. Complete programs are also "suggested 
a great help to the teacher. 

How to Celebrate WasIiing:ton's Birthday in 

the School-Room. 

ContaininGT Patriotic Bxercises, Declamatiuns, Recitations, Drills. Quota- 
tions, etc., for the Primary, Grammar, and High School. Price, 25c. postpaid. 

How to Celebrate Arbor Day In the School-Room. 

Giving the origin of Arbor I>ay, Hints «m the Plancinc: ot Trees, Special 
Exercises, Rose Drill, Recitations, Songs, and 50 Quotations. Price, '^H cents 
postpaid. 

How to Celebrate Thankss:ivins: and Christmas 

in the School-Room. 

Consistin)? of Recitations, Sonf^s, Drills, Exrrcises and Complete Programs 
for Celebrating Autumn Days. Thanksijivinii, and C hristmas. Price, 95 cents 
postpaid. 

New Year and Midwinter Exercises. 

Consisting of Recitations. Quotati'^ns, Authors* Birthdays, and Special 
Programs for Celebrating New Year and Midwinter Days in the School-Room. 
Price, ^5 certs postpaid 

Sprins: and Summer School Celebrations. 

C(mtainmflr exercises and a large amount oi material for May Day, Decora- 
tion Day, Easter, Commencement, and Spring and Summer Celebrations 
Price, S5 cents postpaid. 

Fancy Drills and Marches, Motion Sons:s» and 

Action Pieces. 

For Arbor Dav, Christmas, Memorial Day, Closing Day, and Patriotic 
Occasions. Fully illustrated. Price, /i5 cents postpaid. 

Authors Birthday's No. I. 

Containing programs for the celebration of birthdays ot Longfellow. 
Holmes, Bryant, Hawthorne, Shakespeare, Burns, and Dickens with portraits 
Price, 25 cents, postpaid. 

We have in stock all such 
books at lowest prices. 

E. L KELLOGG & CO., 61 East 9tli St., N. T. 



LEADING 

EDUCATIONAL 
• • • • PERIODICALS. 



THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

Published Weekly at $2.60 a year. 

Established 1870. The be&t knuun and widest circulated weekly educa- 
tional journal. Supenntendents and leading: teachers take it for its invalu- 
able information coveting the educational field both of news and methods. 

THE TEACHERS' INSTITUTE. 

Published Monthly at $ 1 .OO a year. 

Is the Journal of Methods. Established 1878. Has tbe largest regular 
circulation of any monthly educational. Each issue has a large chart as a 
supplement. Size will be increased to forty-eight pages for 1896-^7, and 
other miportant changes made. 

THE PRIMARY SCHOOL. 

Published Monthly at $ 1 .OO a year. 

Is designed specialty for lower grade teachers, and is crammed with 
practical material > n every phase of prnnary school work. It has lai^e 
Language I'ictiires, Supplementary Keadmg Leaflets, and other popular 
helps each monili. It is fmely illustrated and pnnted. 

EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS. 

Published Monthly at $ 1 .OO a year. 

This is not a paper ; it is a series of small monthly volumes that bear on 
Professional Teaching. It i.s useful for those who desire to study the 
foun«1atioiis of education ; for N<irmal Schools, Training classes, Teach- 
ers' histitmes and individual teacners. Ii you desire to itSich pro/ession- 
ally you vt^ill want it. Send for special circular w^ith new course of study, 
list of inex|)ensive l»oks on teaching, etc. It is unique as being the only 
periodical of its kind published. 

OUR TIMES. 

Published Monthly at 30 cents a year. 

Gives a resume cf the important news of the month — not the murders, 
the scandals, etc., but the ne'ivs th..t bears upon the progress of the world. 
Is specially written for ihe school room. It gives a clear idea of what 
1$ ^oms[ on in the world from month to month. It is better than any 
newspaper for the teiicher and especially for the pupil. Only 30 cents a 
year. Club rates, 2s cents. Hundreds of teachers get up clubs each year. 
Samples lor this purpose sent free Correspondence solicited. 



E. L. ^£ILOGG & CO., ^ew XotVl &, CWca^o. 
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